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Che Lieturn of the ative. 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 


BOOK FIRST 


Depicts the scenes which result from an antagonism between the hopes of four 
persons inhabiting one of the innermost recesses of Wessex. By reason of this 
strife of wishes, a happy consummation to all concerned is impossible, as matters 
stand ; but an easing of the situation is begun by the inevitable decadence of a 
too capricious love, and rumours of a new arrival. 


Cuarter I. 


A FACE UPON WHICH TIME MAKES BUT LITTLE IMPRESSION. 


SATURDAY afternoon in November was approaching the 
time of twilight, and the vast tract of unenclosed wild 
known as Egdon Heath embrowned itself moment after moment. 
Overhead, the hollow stretch of whitish cloud shutting out the sky 
was as a tent which had the whole heath for its floor. 

The heaven being spread with this pallid screen, the earth 
with the swarthiest of vegetation, their closing line at the horizon 
was clearly marked. In such contrast the heath wore the appear- 
ance of an instalment of night, which had taken up its place before 
its astronomical hour was come: darkness had to a great extent 
arrivec hereon, while day stood distinct in the sky. Looking up- 
wards, a furze-cutter would have been inclined to continue work ; 
looking down, he would have decided to finish his faggot and go 
home. The meeting rims of the world and of the firmament 
seemed to be a division in time no less than a division in matter. 
The face of the heath by its mere complexion added half-an-hour 
to eve; it could in like manner retard the dawn, sadden noon, an- 
ticipate the frowning of storms scarcely generated, and intensify 
the opacity of a moonless midnight to a cause of shaking and 
dread, : 

In fact, precisely at this transitional point of its nightly roll 
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into darkness, the great and particular glory of the Egdon waste 
began, and nobody could be said to understand the heath who had 
not been there at such a time. It could best be felt when it could 
not clearly be seen. Its completed effect and explanation lay in 
this and the succeeding hours before the next dawn: then, and only 
then, did it tell its true tale. The spot was indeed a close relation 
of night ; and when the night was beginning to draw near, a cer- 
tain tendency to gravitate together could be perceived between its 
shades and the scene. The sombre stretches of round and hollow 
seemed to rise to meet the evening gloom in pure sympathy; nay, 
they anticipated its livery, putting on the obscurity of night while 
the upper night of the sky was still far in the distance. First, the 
heath exhaled darkness; next, the heavens precipitated it. The 
obscurity in the air and the obscurity in the land then closed 
together in a black fraternisation towards which each advanced 
half way. 

The place became full of a watchful intentness now. When 
other things sank brooding to sleep, the heath appeared slowly to 
awake and listen. Every night its Titanic form seemed thus to 
await something. What itawaited none could say. It had waited 
unmoved during so many centuries, through the crises of so many 
other things, that.it could only be imagined to await one last 
crisis—the final overthrow. 

It was a spot which returned upon the memory of those who 
loved it with an aspect of peculiar and kindly congruity. Smiling 
champaigns of flowers and fruit hardly do this, for they are per- 
manently harmonious only with an existence of better reputation 
as to its issues than the present. ‘Twitight combined with the 
scenery of Egdon Heath to evolve a thing majestic without 
severity, impressive without showiness, emphatic in its admonitions, 
grand in its simplicity. The qualifications which frequently in- 
vest the facade of a prison with far more dignity than is found in 
the fagade of a palace double its size lent to this heath a sublimity 
in which spots renowned for their attractions were utterly wanting. 
Gay prospects wed ‘happily with gay times; but alas, if times be 
not gay! Men have oftener suffered from the mockery of a place 
too smiling for their reason than from the oppression of surround- 
ings over-sadly tinged. Haggard Egdon appealed to a subtler and 
scarcer instinct, to a more recently learnt emotion, than that 
which responds to the sort of beauty called charming. 

__ Indeed, it is a question if the exclusive reign of this orthodox 
‘beauty is not approaching its last quarter. The new vale of 
Tempe may be a gaunt waste in Thule: human souls may find 
themselves in closer and closer harmony with external things wear- 
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ing 4 sombrenegss distasteful to our race when it was young. . Shall 
we say that man-has grown so accustomed to his spiritual . Bastille 
that he no longer looks forward to, and even shrinks from, a casual 
emergence into unusual brightness? The.time seems, near, if. it 
has not actually arrived, when the mournful sublimity of a moor, 
a sea, or a mountain, will be all of nature that is absolutely con. 
sonant with the moods of the more thinking among mankind. 
And ultimately, to the commonest tourist, spots like Iceland may 
become what the vineyards and myrtle-gardens of South Europe 
are to him now; and Heidelberg and Baden be passed unheeded 
as he hastens from the Alps to the sand-dunes of Scheveningen, 

The most thorough-going ascetic could feel that he had a 
natural right to wander on Egdon: he was keeping within the 
line of legitimate indulgence when he laid himself open to in- 
fluences such as these. Colours and beauties so far subdued were 
at least the birthright of all, Only in summer days of highest 
feather did its mood touch the level of gaiety. Intensity was 
more usually reached by way of the solemn than by way of the 
brilliant, and such a sort of intensity was often arrived at during 
winter darkness, tempests, and mists. 

Then Egdon was aroused to reciprocity. The storm was its 
lover : the wind was its friend. Then it became the lair of strange 
phantoms: it was found to be the hitherto unrecognised original 
of those wild regions of obseurity which are vaguely felt. to. be 
compassing us about in midnight dreams of flight and disaster, and 
are never thought of after the dream till revived by scenes like 
this. een 
It was at present an environment perfectly. accordant. with 
man’s nature—a scene neither ghastly, hateful, nor ugly: neither 
commonplace, unmeaning, nor tame; but, like man, slighted,-en- 
during; and withal singularly colossal and mysterious in .its 
swarthy monotony. As with some persons who have long lived 
apart, solitude seemed to look out of its countenance. It had a 
lonely face, suggesting tragical possibilities. 

This obscure tract of land, this superseded country, this obsolete 
thing, figures in Domesday. Its condition is recorded therein as 
that of heathy, furzy, briary wilderness—‘ Bruaria.’ Then follows 
the length and breadth in leagues ; and, though some uncertainty 
exists as to the exact extent of this ancient lineal measure, it appears 
from the figures that the area of Egdon down to the present day 
has but little diminished. ‘Turbaria Bruaria’—the right of 
cutting heath-turf—occurs in charters relating to the district. 
‘ Overgrown with heth and mosse,’ says Leland of the same dark 
sweep of country. 
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Here at least were intelligible facts regarding landscape—far- 
reaching proofs productive of genuine satisfaction. The untame- 
able, Ishmaelitish thing that Egdon now was, it always had been. 
Civilisation was its enemy. Ever since the beginning of vegeta- 
tion its soil had worn the same antique brown dress, the natural 
and invariable garment of the formation. In its monomorphous 
costume lay a certain vein of satire on human vanity in clothes. 
For this reason a person on a heath in raiment of modern cut and 
colours wears more or less an anomalous look. We seem to want 
the oldest and simplest human clothing where the clothing of the 
earth is so primitive. 

To recline on a stump of thorn in the central valley of Egdon, 
between afternoon and night as now, where the eye could reach 
nothing of the world outside the summits and shoulders of heath- 
land which filled the whole circumference of its glance, and to 
know that everything around and underneath had been from pre- 
historic times as unaltered as the stars overhead, gave ballast to 
the mind adrift on change, and harassed by the irrepressible New. 
The great inviolate place had an ancient permanence which the 
sea cannot claim. Who can say of a particular sea that it is old? 
Distilled by the sun, kneaded by the moon, it is renewed in a year, 
in aday,inanhour. The sea changed, the fields changed, the 
rivers changed, the villages changed, the people changed, yet 
Egdon remained. Those surfaces were neither so steep as to be 
destructible by weather, nor so flat as to be the victim of floods 
and deposits. With the exception of an aged highway, and a still 
more aged barrow presently to be referred to—themselves almost 
crystallised to cosmic products by long continuance—even the 
trifling irregularities were not caused by pickaxe, plough, or spade, 
but remained as the very finger-touches of the last geological 
change. 

The above-mentioned highway traversed in a straight line the 
lower levels of the heath, from one horizon to another. In many 
portions of its course it overlaid an old vicinal way, which branched 
from the great western road of the Romans, the Via Iceniana, or 
Ikenild Street, hard by. On the evening under consideration it 
would have been noticed that, though the gloom had increased 
sufficiently to confuse the minor features of the heath, the white 
surface of the road remained almost as clear as ever. 
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Cuapter II. 


HUMANITY APPEARS UPON THE SCENE, HAND IN HAND WITH TROUBLE. 


Atone the road walked an old man. He was white-headed as 
a mountain, bowed in the shoulders, and faded in general aspect. 
He wore a glazed hat, an ancient boat-cloak, and shoes ; his brass 
buttons bearing an anchor upon their face. In his hand was a 
silver-headed walking-stick, which he used as a veritable third leg, 
perseveringly dotting the ground with its point at every few inches’ 
interval. One would have said that he had been, in his day, a naval 
officer of some order or other. 

Before him stretched the long laborious road, dry, straight, 
and white. It was quite open to the heath on each side, and 
bisected that vast dark surface like the parting-line on a head 
of raven hair, diminishing to a point on the farthest horizon. 

The old man frequently stretched his eyes ahead to gaze over 
the tract that he yet had to traverse. At length he discerned, a 
long distance in front of him, a moving spot, which appeared to 
be a vehicle, and it proved to be going the same way as that in 
which he himself was journeying. It was the single atom of life 
that the scene contained, and it only served to render the general 
loneliness more palpable. Its rate of advance was slow, and the 
old man gained upon it sensibly. 

When he drew nearer he perceived it to be a spring van, ordi- 
nary in shape, but singular in colour, this being a lurid red. The 
driver walked beside it. Like his van, he was completely red. 
One dye of that tincture covered his clothes, the cap upon his head, 
his boots, his face, his hands. He was not temporarily overlaid 
with the colour as with dirt: it permeated him. 

The old man knew the meaning of this. The traveller with 
the cart was a reddleman-—~a person whose vocation it was to sup- 
ply farmers with redding for their sheep. He was one of a class 
rapidly becoming extinct in Wessex, filling at present in the rural 
world the place which, during the last century, the dodo occupied 
in the world of animals. He is a curious, interesting, and nearly 
perished link between obsolete forms of life and those which 
generally prevail. 

The decayed officer, by degrees, came up alongside his fellow 
wayfarer, and wished him good evening. The reddleman turned 
his head, and replied in sad and occupied tones. He was young, 
and his face, if not exactly handsome, approached so near to hand- 
some, that nobody would have contradicted an assertion that it 
really was so in its natural colour. His eye, which glared so 
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strangely through his stain, was in itself attractive—keen as that 
of a bird of prey, and blue as autumn mist. He had neither 
whisker nor.moustache, which allowed the soft curves of the lower 
part of his face to be apparent. His lips were thin, and though, as 
it seemed, compressed by thought, there was a pleasant twitch at 
theircorners' now and then. He was clothed throughout in a 
tight-fitting suit of corduroy, excellent in quality, not much worn, 
and well chosen for its purpose; but deprived of its original colour 
by ‘his trade.’ It showed to advantage the good shape of his figure. 
A certain well-to-do air about the man suggested that he was not 
poor for his degree, The natural query of an observer would have 
been, Why should such a promising being as this have hidden his 
prepossessing exterior by adopting that singular occupation ? 

After replying to the old man’s greeting, he showed no incli- 
nation to continue in talk, although they still walked side by side, 
for the elder traveller seemed to desire company. There were 
no sounds but that of the booming wind upon the stretch of tawny 
herbage around them, the cracking wheels, the tread of the men, 
and the footsteps of the two shaggy ponies which drew the van. 
They were small, hardy animals, of a breed between Galloway and 
Exmoor, and were known as heath-croppers here. 

Now as they thus pursued their way, the reddleman occasion- 
ally left his companion’s side, and, stepping behind the van, looked 
into its interior through a small window. The look was always 


‘anxious. He would then return to the old man, who made another 


remark about the state of the country, to which the reddleman 
again abstractedly replied; and then again they would lapse into 
silence. The silence conveyed to neither any sense of awkward- 
ness ; in these lonely places wayfarers, after a first greeting, fre- 
quently plod on for miles without speech ; contiguity amounts to a 
tacit conversation where, otherwise than in cities, such contiguity 


‘can be put an end to on the merest inclination, and where not to 


put an end to it is intercourse in itself. 

Possibly these two might not have spoken again till their 
parting, had it not been for the reddleman’s visits to his van. 
When he returned from his fifth time of looking in, the old man 
said, ‘ You have something inside there besides your load ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Somebody who wants looking after ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Not long after this a sound came from the interior. It was 
a faint cry, apparently the voice of a-female. The reddleman 
hastened to the back, looked in, and came away again. 

*You have a child there, my man ?’ 
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‘No, sir, [ have a woman.’ 
‘The deuce you have! Why did she ery out ?’ 

. ‘Oh, she has fallen asleep, and, not being used to travelling, 
she’s uneasy, and keeps dreaming.’ 

‘A young woman ?’ 

‘Yes, a young woman.’ 

» ‘That would have interested me forty years ago. Perhaps 
she’s your wife ?’ 

‘My wife!’ said the other bitterly. ‘She’s above mating with 
such as I. But there’s no reason why I should tell you about 
that.’ 

‘That’s true. And there’s no reason why you should not. 
What harm can I do to you or to her ?’ 

The reddleman looked in the old man’s face. ‘ Well, sir,’ he 
said at last, ‘I knew her before to-day, though perhaps it would 
have been better if I had not. But she’s nothing to me, and I am 
nothing to her, and she wouldn’t have been in my vanif any better 
carriage had been there to take her.’ 

‘Where, may I ask ?’ 

* At Southerton.’ 

‘I know the town well. What was she doing there ?’ 

‘Oh, not much—to gossip about. However, she’s tired to death 
now, and not at all well, and that’s what makes her so restless. 
She dropped off into a nap about an hour ago, and ’twill do her 
good.’ 

‘A nice-looking girl, no doubt ?’ 

‘You would say so.’ 

The other traveller turned his eyes with interest towards the 
van window, and, without withdrawing them, said, ‘I presume I 
might look in upon her ?’ 

‘No,’ said the reddleman abruptly. ‘It is getting too dark 
for you to see much of her; and, more than that, I have no right 
to allow you. Thank God, she sleeps so well: I hope she won’t 
y wake till she’s home.’ 

‘Who is she? One of the neighbourhood ?’ 

‘°Tis no matter who, excuse me.’ 

‘It is not that damsel of Blooms-End, who has been talked 
about more or less lately? If so, I know her; and I can guess 
what has happened.’ 

*°Tis no matter . . . . Now, sir, I am sorry to say that we 
shall soon have to part company. My ponies are tired, and I bave 
farther to go, and I am going to rest them under this bank for an 

a hour.’ 
The elder traveller nodded his head indifferently, and the 
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reddleman turned his horses and van in upon the turf, saying, 
* Good-night.’ The old man replied, and proceeded on his way as 
before. 

The reddleman watched his form as it diminished to a speck 
on the road, and became absorbed in the thickening films of night. 
He then took some hay from a truss which was slung up under the 
van, and, throwing a portion of it in front of the horses, made a 
pad of the rest, which he laid on the ground beside his vehicle. 
Upon this he sat down, leaning his back against the wheel. From 
the interior a low soft breathing came to his ear. It appeared 
to satisfy him, and he musingly surveyed the scene, as if consider- 
ing the next step that he should take. 

To do things musingly, and by small degrees, seemed, indeed, 
to be a duty in the Egdon valleys at this transitional hour, 
for there was that in the condition of the heath itself which re- 
sembled protracted and halting dubiousness. It was the quality 
of the stillness appertaining to the scene. This was not the still- 
ness of actual stagnation, but the apparent stillness of incredible 
slowness. A condition of healthy life so neariy resembling the 
torpor of death is a noticeable thing of its sort; to exhibit the 
inertness of the desert, and at the same time to be exercising 
powers akin to those of the meadow, and even of the forest, 
awakened in those who thought of it the attentiveness usually 
engendered by understatement and reserve. 

The scene before the reddleman’s eyes was a gradual series of 
ascents from the level of the road backward into the heart of 
the heath. It embraced hillocks, pits, ridges, acclivities, one 
behind the other, till all was finished by a high hill cutting 
against the still light sky. The traveller’s eye hovered about 
these things for a time, and fifally settled upon one noteworthy 
object up there. It was a barrow. This bossy projection of 
earth above its natural level occupied the loftiest ground of the 
loneliest height that the heath contained. Although from the 
vale it appeared but as a wart on an Atlantean brow, its actual 
bulk was great. It formed the pole and axis of this heathery 
world. 

As the resting man looked at the barrow he became aware 
that its summit, hitherto the highest object in the whole pro- 
spect round, was surmounted by something higher. What the 
barrow was to the hill supporting it, the object was to the barrow. 
It rose from the semi-globular mound like a spike from a helmet. 
The first instinct of an imaginative stranger might have been to 
suppose it the person of one of the Celts who built the barrow, so 
far had all of modern date withdrawn from the scene. It seemed 
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a sort of last man among them, musing for a moment before 
dropping into eternal night with the rest of his race. 

There the form stood, motionless as the hill beneath. Above 
the plain rose the hill, above the hill rose the barrow, above the 
barrow rose the figure. Above the figure was nothing that could 
be mapped elsewhere than on a celestial globe. 

Such a perfect, delicate, and necessary finish did the figure 
give to the dark pile of hills, that it seemed to be the only 
obvious justification of their outline. Without it, there was the 
dome without the lantern: with it, the architectural demands of the 
mass were satisfied. The scene was strangely homogeneous. The 
upland and the vale beneath it, the barrow and the figure above 
it, all of these amounted only to unity. Looking at this or that 
member of the group was not observing a complete thing, but a 
fraction of a thing. 

The form was so much like an organic part of the entire 
motionless structure that to see it move would have impressed t] e 
mind as a strange phenomenon. Immobility being the prime 
characteristi¢ of that whole to which its presence contributed a 
portion, the discontinuance of immobility in any quarter suggested 
confusion. 

Yet that is what happened. The figure perceptibly gave up 
its fixity, shifted a step or two, and turned round. As if 
alarmed, it descended on the right side of the barrow, with the 
glissade of a water-drop down a bud, and then vanished. The 
movement had been sufficient to show more clearly the character- 
istics of the figure; it was a woman’s. 

The reason of her sudden displacement now appeared. With 
her dropping out of sight on the right side, a new-comer, bearing 
a burden, protruded into the sky on the left side, ascended the 
tumulus, and deposited the burden on the summit. A second 
followed, then a third, a fourth, a fifth, and ultimately the whole 
barrow was peopled with burdened figures. 

The only intelligible meaning in this sky-backed pantomime 
of silhouettes was that the woman had no relation to the party 
which had taken her place, was sedulously avoiding these, and had 
come thither for another object than theirs. The imagination of 
the observer clung by preference to that vanished, solitary figure, 
as to something more interesting, more important, more likely to 
have a history worth knowing, than these new-comers ; and uncon- 
sciously regarded them as intruders. But they remained, and 
established themselves; and the lonely female who hitherto had 
been queen of the solitude did not at present seem likely to 
return, 
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Crapter ITT. 


THE CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY. 


Hap.a looker-on been posted in the immediate vicinity of the 
barrow he would have learned that these persons were boys and 
men of the neighbouring hamlets. Each, as he ascended the 
barrow, had been heavily laden with furze-faggots, carried upon 
the shoulder by means of a long stake sharpened at each end for 
impaling them easily—two in front and two behind. They came 
from a part of the heath a quarter of a mile to the rear, where 
furze almost exclusively prevailed as a product. 

Every individual was so involved in furze by his method of 
carrying the faggots that he appeared like a bush on legs till he 
had thrown them down. The party had marched in trail, like a 
travelling flock of sheep; that is to say, the strongest first, the 
weak and young behind. 

‘°Twas a long way to bring’em, said one of these latter when he 
joined the rest on the summit. ‘I'd as soon have cut some here.’ 

‘No; ‘tis best not to steal your faggots where you light your 
fire.’ 

* But we all know that thieving o’ fuel is no harm on the fifth 
of November, and you go to heaven just the same.’ 

‘So you do. “Tis no harm when you've gone to your last 
world, but it might be awkward while we live at home here. All 
the parishes used to be let cut furze and turf anywhere about, but 
they’ve took the right to it away from us now. However, to-night 
we'll have our own.’ 

The loads were all laid together, and a pyramid of furze thirty 
feet in circumference now occupied the crown of the tumulus, 
which was known as Blackbarrow for many miles round. Some 
made themselves busy with matches, and in selecting the driest 
tufts of furze, others in loosening the bramble bonds which held 
the faggots together. Others, again, while this was in progress, 
lifted their eyes and swept the vast expanse of country com- 
manded by this summit, now lying nearly obliterated by shade. 
In the valleys of the heath nothing save its own wild face was 
visible at any time of day; but this apex commanded an horizon 
enclosing tracts of far extent, and in many cases lying beyond the 
heath country. None of their features could be inspected now, but 
the whole made itself felt as a vague confrontation of remoteness. 

While the men and lads were building the pile, a change took 
place in the mass of shade which denoted the distant landscape. 
Red suns and tufts of fire one by one began to arise, flecking the 
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whole country round. They were the bonfires of other parishes 
and hamlets who were engaged in the same sort of commemora- 
tion. Some were distant, and stood in a dense atmosphere, so 
that bundles of pale straw-like beams radiated around them in 
the shape of a fan. Some were large and near, glowing scarlet- 
red from the shade, like wounds in the flank of an Ethiopian. 
Some were Menades, with winy faces and blown hair. These 
tinctured the silent bosom of the clouds above them and irradiated 
their ephemeral caves, which seemed thenceforth to become 
scalding cauldrons. Perhaps as many as thirty bonfires could be 
counted within the whole periphery of the district; and as the 
hour may be told on a clockface when the figures themselves are 
invisible, so did the men recognise the locality of each fire by its 
angle and direction, though nothing of the scenery could be 
viewed. 

The first tall flame from Blackbarrow now sprang into the sky, 
attracting all eyes that had been fixed on the distant conflagra- 
tions back to their own attempt in the same kind. The cheerful 
blaze streaked the inner surface of the human circle— now increased 
by other stragglers, male and female—with its own aureate livery, 
and even overlaid the dark turf around with a lively luminousness, 
which softened off into obscurity where the barrow rounded down- 
wards out of sight. It showed the barrow to be the segment of a 
globe, as perfect as on the day that it was thrown up, even the 
little ditch remaining from which the earth wasdug. Nota plough 
had ever disturbed a grain of that stubborn soil. In the heath’s 
barrenness to the farmer lay its fertility to the historian. There 
had been no obliteration because there had been no tending. 

It was now as if the bonfire-makers were standing in some 
radiant upper story of the world, detached from and independent 
of the dark stretches below. The heath down there was now a 
vast abyss, and no longer a continuation of what they stood on; 
for their eyes, adapted to the blaze, could see nothing of the deeps 
beyond its influence. Occasionally, it is true, a more vigorous flare 
than usual from their faggots sent darting lights like aides-de-camp 
down the inclines to some distant bush, pool, or patch of white 
sand, kindling these to replies of the same colour, till all was 
lost in darkness again. Then the whole black phenemenon beneath 
represented Limbo as viewed from the brink by the sublime Floren- 
tine in his vision, and the muttered articulations of the wind in 
the hollows were as complaints and petitions from the ‘souls of 
mighty worth’ suspended therein. 

It was as if these men and boys had suddenly delved into the 
ages and fetched therefrom an hour and deed which had before 
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been familiar with this spot. The ashes of the original British 
pyre that blazed from that summit lay fresh and undisturbed in 
the barrow beneath their tread. The flames from funeral piles 
long ago kindled there had shone down upon the lowlands as these 
were shining now. Festival fires to Thor and Woden had followed 
on the same ground, and duly had their day. Indeed, it is pretty 
well known that such blazes as this the heathmen were now enjoy- 
ing are rather the lineal descendants from jumbled Druidical rites 
and Saxon ceremonies than the invention of popular feeling about 
Gunpowder Plot. 

Moreover, to light a fire is the instinctive and resistant act of | 
man when, at the winter ingress, the curfew is sounded throughout 
Nature. It indicates a spontaneous, Promethean rebelliousness 
against the fiat that this brumal season shall bring foul times, cold 
darkness, misery, and death. Black chaos comes, and the fettered 
gods of the earth say, Let there be light. 

The vehement lights and sooty shades which struggled upon 
the skin and clothes of the individuals standing round caused 
their lineaments and general contours to be drawn with Tintoretto’s 


, vigour, crudeness, and dash. Yet the permanent moral expression 


of each face it was impossible to discover, for as the nimble flames 
towered, nodded, and swooped through the surrounding air the 
blots of shade and flakes of light upon the countenances of the 
group changed shape and position endlessly. All was unstable ; 
quivering as leaves, evanescent as lightning. Shadowy eye-sockets 
deep as those of a death’s head suddenly turned into pits of lustre: 
a lantern-jaw was cavernous, then it was shining; wrinkles were 
emphasised to ravines, or obliterated entirely by a changed ray. 
Nostrils were dark wells; sinews in old necks were gilt mouldings ; 
things with no particular polish on them were glazed; bright ob- 
jects, such as the tip of a furze-hook one of the men carried, were 
as glass; eyeballs glowed like little lanterns. Those whom Nature 
had depicted as merely quaint became grotesque, the grotesque 
became preternatural ; for all was in extremity. 

Hence it may be that the face of an old man, who had like 
others been called to the heights by the rising flames, was not 
really the mere nose and chin that it appeared to be, but an appre- 
ciable quantity of human countenance. He stood complacently 
sunning himself in the heat. With a speiker, or stake, he tossed 
the outlying scraps of fuel into the conflagration, looking at the 
midst of the pile, occasionally lifting his eyes to measure the 
height of the flame, or to follow the great sparks which rose with 
it and sailed away into darkness. The beaming sight, and the 
penetrating warmth, seemed to breed in him a cumulative cheer- 
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fulness, which soon amounted to delight. With his stick in his 
hand he began to jig a private minuet, a bunch of copper seals 
shining and swinging like a pendulum from under his waistcoat : 
he also began to sing, in the voice of a bee up a flue :— 


The king’ call’d down’ his no’-bles all’, 
By one’, by two’, by three’ ; 

Earl Mar’-shal, I'll’ go shrive’ the queen’, 
And thou’ shalt wend’ with me’. 


A boon’, a boon’, quoth Earl’ Mar-shal’, 
And fell’ on his bend’-ed knee’, 
That what’-so-e’er’ the queen’ shall say’, 

No harm’ there-of’ may be’. 


Want of breath prevented a continuance of the song; and 
the breakdown attracted the attention of a firm-standing man of 
middle age, who kept each corner of his crescent-shaped mouth 
rigorously drawn back into his cheek, as if to do away with any 
suspicion of mirthfulness which might erroneously have attached 
to him. 

‘A fair stave, Grandfer Cantle; but I am afeard ’tis too much 
for the mouldy weasand of such a old man as you,’ he said to the 
wrinkled reveller. Dostn’t wish th’ wast three sixes again, 
Grandfer, as you was when you first learnt to sing it ?’ 

‘ Hey ?’ said Grandfer Cantle, stopping in his dance. 

‘ Dostn’t wish wast young again? I say. ‘There’s a hole in thy 
poor bellows nowadays seemingly.’ 

‘But there’s good art in me. If I couldn’t make a little 
wind go a long ways I should seem no younger than the most aged 
man, should I, Timothy ?’ 

‘And how about the new-married folks down es at the 
Quiet Woman Inn ?’ the other inquired, pointing towards a dim 
light in the direction of the distant highway, but considerably to 
the west of where the reddleman was resting. ‘ What’s the rights 
of the matter about °em? You ought to know, being an under- 
standing man.’ 

‘ But a little rakish, hey? I own to it. Master Cantle is that, 
or he’s nothing. Yet ’tis a gay fault, neighbour Fairway, that age 
will cure.’ 

‘TI heard that they were coming home to-night. By this time 
they must have come. What besides ?’ 

‘ The next thing is for us to go and wish ’em joy, I suppose.’ 

‘ Well, no.’ 

‘No? Now, I thought we must. J must, or *twould be very 
unlike me—the first in every spree that’s going :— 
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Do thou’ put on’ a fri’-ar’s coat’, 
And I'll’ put on’ a-no’-ther, 

And we’ will to’ Queen Ele’-anor go’, 
Like Fri’-ar and’ his bro’-ther. 


I met Mis’ess Yeobright, the young bride’s aunt, last night, 
and she told me that her son Clym was coming home a’ Christmas. 
Wonderful clever, ’a b’lieve—ah, I should like to have all that’s 
under that young man’s hair. Well, then I spoke to her in my 
well-known merry way, and she said, “O that what’s shaped so 
venerable should talk like a fool! °—that’s what she said to me. I 
don’t care for her, be jowned if I do, and so I told her. “Be 
jowned if I care for ’ee,” I said. I had her there—hey ?’ 

‘J rather think she had you,’ said Fairway. 

‘No,’ said Grandfer Cantle, his countenance slightly flagging. 
‘°Tisn’t so bad as that with me?’ 

‘Seemingly ‘tis; however, is it because of the wedding that 
Clym is coming home a’ Christmas—to make a new arrangement 
because his mother is now left in the house alone ?’ 

‘Yes, yes—that’s it. But, Timothy, hearken to me,’ said the 
Grandfer earnestly. ‘Though known as such a joker, I be a under- 
standing man if you catch me serious, and I am serious now. I 
can tell ’ee lots about the married couple. Yes, this morning at 
six o’clock they went up the country to do the job, and neither 
vell nor mark have been seen of ’em since, though I reckon that 
this afternoon has brought ’em home again, man and woman— 
wife, that is. Isn’t it spoke like a man, Timothy, and wasn’t 
Mis’ess Yeobright wrong about me ?’ 

‘Yes, it will do. I didn’t know the two had walked together 
since last fall, when her mother forbad the banns. How long has 
this new set-to been in mangling, then? Do you know, 
Humphrey ?’ 

‘Yes, how long?’ said Grandfer Cantle, turning to Humphrey 
likewise. ‘I ask that question.’ 

‘ Ever since her aunt’ altered her mind, and said she might 
hae the man after all, replied Humphrey, without removing his 
eyes from the fire. He was a somewhat solemn young fellow, and 
carried the hook and leather gloves of a furze-cutter, his legs, by 
reason of that occupation, being sheathed in bulging leggings as 
stiff as the Philistine’s greaves of brass. ‘'That’s why they went 
away to be married, I count. You see, after kicking up such a 
nunnywatch and forbidding the banns, ’twould have made Mis’ess 
Yeobright seem foolish-like to have a banging wedding in the 
same parish all as if she’d never gainsaid it all.’ 

‘ Exactly—seem foolish-like ; and that’s very bad for the poor 
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things that be so, though I only guess as much, to -be sure,’ 
said Grandfer Cantle, still strenuously preserving a sensible bear- 
ing and mien. 

‘ Ah, well, I was at church that day,’ said Fairway, ‘which was 
a very curious thing to happen.’ 

‘If ’twasn’t my name’s Simple,’ said the Grandfer emphatically, 
‘I ha’n’t been there to-year; and now the winter is a-coming on I 
won’t say I shall.’ 

‘I ha’n’t been these three years,’ said Humphrey; ‘ for I’m so 
mortal sleepy of a Sunday; and ’tis so mortal far to get’ there ; 
and when you do get there ‘tis such a mortal poor chance that 
you'll be chose for up above, when so many baint, that I. bide at 
home and don’t go at all.’ 

‘I not only happened to be there,’ said Fairway, with a fresh 
collection of .emphasis, ‘but I was sitting in the same pew as 
Mis’ess Yeobright. And though you may not see it as such, it 
fairly made my blood run cold to hear her. Yes, it is a curious 
thing; but it made my blood run cold, for I was close at her 
elbow.’ The speaker looked round upon the bystanders, now 
drawing closer to hear him, with his lips gathered tighter than 
ever in the rigorousness of his descriptive moderation. 

“Tis a serious job to have things happen to ’ee there,’ said a 
woman behind. 

*“ Hereafter hold his peace” were the passon’s words,’ Fairway 
continued. And then up stood a woman at my side—a-touching of 
me. “ Well, be d—-— if there isn’t Mis’ess Yeobright a stand- 
ing up,” I said to myself. Yes, neighbours, though I was in the 
temple of prayer that’s what I said. “Tis against my conscience 
to cuss and swear in company, and I hope any woman here will 
overlook it. Still, what I did say I did say, and ’twould be a lie 
if I didn’t own it.’ 

‘So *twould, neighbour Fairway.’ 

‘“ Be d—— if there isn’t Mis’ess Yeobright a-standing up,” I 
said, the narrator repeated, giving out the bad word with the same 
passionless severity of face as before, which proved how entirely 
necessity and not gusto had to do with the iteration. And the next 
thing I heard was, “I forbid the banns,” from her. I'll speak to 
you after the service,” says the passon, in quite a homely way— 
yes, turning all at once into a common man no holier than you or 
I. Ah, her face was pale! Maybe you can call to mind that 
monument in church—the cross-legged sojer that have had his 
nose knocked away by the school-children? Well, he would about 
have matched that woman’s face, when she said, “I forbid the 
banns.”’ ft 
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The audience cleared their throats and tossed a few stalks into 
the fire, not because these deeds were urgent, but to give them- 
selves time to weigh the moral of the story. 

‘I’m sure when I heard they’d been forbid I felt as glad as if 
anybody had gied me sixpence,’ said an earnest voice—that of 
Olly Dowden, a woman who lived by making heath brooms, or 
besoms. Her nature was to be civil to enemies as well as to 
friends, and grateful to all the world for letting her remain alive. 

‘And now the maid have married him just the same,’ said 
Humphrey. 

‘After that Mis’ess Yeobright came round and was quite 
agreeable,’ Fairway resumed, with an unheeding air, which tended 
to show that his words, though apparently an appendage to 
Humphrey’s, were actually the result of independent reflection. 

‘ Supposing they were ashamed, I don’t see why they shouldn’t 
have done it here-right,’ said a wide-spread woman whose stays 
creaked like shoes whenever she stooped or turned. ‘’Tis well to 
call the neighbours together and to hae a good racket once now 
and then; and it may as well be when there’s a wedding as at tide- 
times. I don’t care for close ways.’ 

‘ Ah, now, you'd hardly believe it, but I don’t care for gay 
weddings,’ said Timothy Fairway, his eyes again travelling round. 
‘I hardly blame Thomasin Yeobright and neighbour Wildeve for 
deing it quiet, if I must own it. A wedding at home means five 
and six handed reels by the hour; and they do a man’s legs no 
gocd when he’s over forty.’ 

‘True. Once at the woman’s house you can hardly say nay to 
being one in a jig, knowing all the time that you be expected to 
make yourself worth yer victuals.’ 

‘You be bound to dance at Christmas because ’tis the time 
o”’ year; you must dance at weddings because ’tis the time of life. 
At christenings folk will even smuggle in a reel or two, if ’tis 
no further on than the first or second chiel. And this is not 
naming the songs you've got to sing. For my part, I like a good 
hearty funeral as well as anything. You've as splendid victuals 
and drink as at other parties, and even better. And it don’t wear 
yer legs to stumps in talking over a poor feller’s ways as it do to 
stand up in hornpipes.’ 

‘Nine folk out of ten would own ’twas going too far to dance 
then, I suppose ?’ said Grandfer Cantle, inquiringly 

‘°Tis the only sort of party a staid man can feel safe at after 
the mug have been round a few times.’ 

‘Well, I can’t understand a lady-like little body like Tamsin 
Yeobright caring to be married in such a mean way,’ said Susan 
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Nunsuch, the wide woman, who preferred the original subject. 
‘’Tis worse than the poorest do. And I shouldn’t have cared 
about the man, though some may say he’s good-looking.’ 

‘To give him his due, he’s a clever, learned feller in his way— 
a’most as clever as Clym Yeobright used to be. He was brough* 
up to better things than keeping the Quiet Woman. An engineer 
—that’s what the man was, as we know; but he threw away his 
chance, and so ’a took a public-house to live. His learning was 
no use to him at all.’ 

‘Very often the case,’ said Olly, the besom-maker. ‘ And yet 
how people do strive after it and get it! The class of folk that 
couldn't use to make a round O to save their bones from the pit 
of salvation can write their names now without a sputter of the 
pen, oftentimes without a single blot: what do I say ?—why, 
almost without a desk to lean their stomachs and elbows upon.’ 

‘True: "tis amazing what a polish the world have been brought 
to, as you say,’ said Humphrey. 

‘Why, afore I went a soldier in the Bang-up Locals (as we were 
called), in the year four, chimed in Grandfer Cantle brightly, ‘I 
didn’t know no more what the world was like than the commonest 
man among ye. And now, jown it all, I won’t say what I baint fit 
for, hey ?’ 

‘Couldst sign the book no doubt,’ said Fairway, ‘if wast 
young enough to jine hands with a woman again, like Wildeve 
and Mis’ess Tamsin, which is more than Humph there could do, for 
he follows his father in learning. Ah, Humph, well I can mind 
when I was married how I seed thy father’s mark staring me in 
the face as I went to put down my name. He and your mother 
were the couple married just afore we were, and there stood thy 
father’s cross with arms stretched out like a great banging scare- 
crow. What a terrible black cross that was—thy father’s ver 
likeness was in en! ‘To save my soul I couldn’t help laughing 
when I seed en, though all the time I were as hot as dogdays, what 
with the marrying, and what with the woman, and what with Jack 
Changley and a lot more chaps winking their eyes at me through 
church winder. But the next moment a strawmote would have 
knocked me down, for I called to mind that if thy father and 
. mother had had high words once they'd been at it twenty times 
since they’d been man and wife, and I seed myself as the next poor 
stunpoll to get into the same mess... . . Ah—well, what a day 
twas!’ 

‘Wildeve is older than Tamsin Yeobright by a good-few 
summers. A pretty maid too she is. A young woman witha home 
must be a fool to tear her cap for a man like that.’ 
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The speaker, a peat or turf-cutter, who had newly joined the 
group, carried across his shoulder the singular heart-shaped spade 
of large dimensions used in that species of labour; and its well- 
whetted edge gleamed like a silver bow in the beams of the fire. 

‘A hundred maidens would have had him if he’d asked ’em,’ 
said the wide woman. 

*Didst ever know a man, neighbour, that no woman at all 
would marry ?’ inquired Humphrey. 

‘I never did, said the turf-cutter. 

‘Nor I,’ said another. 

‘Nor I, said Grandfer Cantle. 

* Well, now, I did once, said Timothy Fairway, adding more 
firmness to one of his legs. ‘ I did know of sucha man. But only 
ounce, mind.’ He gave his throat a thorough rake round, as if it 
were the duty of every person not to be mistaken through thick- 
ness of voice. ‘ Yes, I know’d of such a man, he said. 

‘And what ghastly gallicrow might the poor fellow have been 
like, Master Fairway ?’ asked the turf-cutter. 

‘ Well, ’a was neither a deaf man, nor a dumb man, nor a blind 
man.’ 

‘Is he know’d in these parts ?’ said Olly Dowden. 

‘ Hardly,’ said Timothy ; ‘ but I name no name. .... Come, 
keep the fire up there, youngsters.’ 

‘Whatever is Christian Cantle’s teeth a-chatteriug for?’ said a 
boy from amid the smoke and shades on the other side of the blaze. 
“ Be ye a-cold, Christian ?’ 

A thin jibbering voice was heard to reply, ‘ No, not at all.’ 

‘Come forward, Christian, and show yerself. I didn’t know ye 
was here,’ said Fairway, with a humane look across towards that 
quarter. 

Thus requested, a faltering man, with reedy hair, no shoulders, 
and a great quantity of wrist and ankle beyond his clothes, 
advanced a step or two by his own will, and was pushed by the will 
of others half-a-dozen steps more. He was Grandfer Cantle’s 
youngest son. 

‘What be ye quaking for, Christian?’ said the turf-cutter 
kindly. 

‘I be the man.’ 

‘What man ?’ 

‘The man no woman will marry.’ 

‘The deuce you be!’ said Timothy Fairway, enlarging his 
gaze to cover Christian’s whole surface and a great deal more; 
Grandfer Cantle meanwhile staring as a hen stares at the duck she 
has hatched. 
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‘Yes, I be he; and it makes me afeard,’ said Christian. ‘ D’ye 
- think ’twill hurt me? I shall always say I don’t care, and swear 
to it, though I do care all the while.’ 

‘Well, be d—— if this isn’t the queerest start ever I know’d,’ 
said Mr. Fairway. ‘I didn’t mean you at all. There’s another 
in the country, then! Why did ye reveal yer misfortune, 
Christian ?’ 

‘’Twas to be if twas, I suppose. I can’t help it,can I?’ He 
turned upon them his painfully circular eyes, surrounded by con- 
centric lines like targets. 

‘No, that’s true. But ’tis a melancholy thing, and really my 
blood runn’d cold when you spoke, for I feel’d there were two 
poor fellers where I had thought only one. Tis a sad. thing. for 
’ee, Christian. ~“How’st know the women won’t hae thee.?’ 

‘T’ve asked ’em.’ 

‘Sure I should never have thought you had the face. Well, 
and what did the last one say to ’ee? Nothing that can’t he got 
over, perhaps, after all?’ 

** Get out of my sight, you slack-twisted, slim-looking fool,” 
was the woman’s words to me.’ 

‘ Not encouraging, I own,’ said Fairway. ‘“ Get out of sight, 
you slack-twisted, slim-looking fool,” is rather a hard way of saying 
No. But even that might be overcome by time and patience, so 
as to let a few grey hairs show themselves in the hussy’s head. 
How old be you, Christian ?’ 

_ © Thirty-one last tatie-digging, Mister Fairway.’ 

‘Not a boy—nota boy. Still there’s hope yet.’ 

‘That’s my age by baptism, because that’s put down in the 
great book of the judgment-day that they keep down in church 
vestry; but mother told me I was born some time afore I was 
christened.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘ But she couldn’t tell when, to save her life, except that there 
was no moon.’ 

‘No moon: that’s bad. Hey, neighbours, that’s bad for 
him ?’ ; 

‘Yes, ’tis bad,’ said Grandfer Cantle, shaking his head. 

‘Mother know’d ’twas no moon, for she asked another woman 
that had a almanac, as she did whenever a boy was born to her, 
because of the saying, “‘ No moon, no man,” which made her afeard 
every manchild she had. Do ye really think it serious, Mister 
Fairway, that there was no moon?’ 

‘Yes; “No moon, no man.” ‘Tis one of the truest sayings 
ever spit out. The boy never comes to nothing that’s born at new 
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moon. A bad job for ’ee, Christian, that you should have showed 
your nose then of all days in the month.’ 

‘I suppose the moon was terrible full when you were born?’ 
said Christian, with a look of hopeless admiration at Fairway. 

‘Well, ’a was not new, Mr. Fairway replied, with a disin- 
terested gaze. 

‘T’d sooner go without drink at Lammas-tide than be a man 
of no moon,’ continued Christian, in the same shattered recitative. 
‘Tis said I be only the rames of a man, and no good in the world 
at all; and I suppose that’s the cause o't.’ 

‘ Ay,’ said Grandfer Cantle, somewhat subdued in spirit ; ‘and. 
yet his mother cried for scores of hours when ’a was a boy, for fear 
he should outgrow himself, and go a sojer.’ 

‘ Well, there’s many just as bad as he,’ said Fairway. ‘ Wethers 
must live their time as well as other sheep, poor soul.’ 

‘So perhaps I shall rub on? Ought I to be afeard o’ nights, 
Master Fairway ?’ 

‘You'll have to lie alone all your life; and ’tis not to married 
couples but to single sleepers that a ghost shows himself when 
’a do come. One have been seed lately, too. A very strange 
one.’ 

* No—don’t talk about it if ’tis agreeable of ye not to. ’Twill 
make my skin crawl when I think of it in bed alone. But you 
will—ah, you will, I know, Timothy ; and I shall dream all night 
ot. A very strange one? What sort of a spirit did ye mean 
when ye said, a very strange one, Timothy ?—no, no—don’t tell 
me.’ 

‘I don’t half believe in spirits myself. But I think it ghostly 
enough—what I was told. *Twas a little boy that seed it.’ 

‘What was it like ?—no, don’t , 

‘A redone. Yes, most ghosts be white; but this is as if it 
had been dipped in blood.’ 

Christian drew a deep breath without letting it expand his 
body, and Humphrey said, ‘ Where have it been seed ?’ 

‘Not exactly here; but in thissameheath. But ’tisn’t a thing 
to talk about. What do ye say,’ continued Fairway in brisker 
tones, and turning upon them as if the idea had not been Grandfer 
Cantle’s ; ‘what do ye say to giving the new man and wife a bit 
of a song to-night afore we go to bed—being their wedding day ? 
When folks be just married ’tis as well to look glad o’t, since 
looking sorry won’t unjoin’’em. I be no drinker, as ye know, but 
when the womenfolk and youngsters have gone home we can drop 
down across to the Quiet Woman, and strike up a ballet in front of 
the married folks’ door. "Twill please the young wife, and that’s 
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what I should like to do, for many’s the skinful I’ve had at her 
hands when she lived with her aunt at Blooms-End.’ 

‘Hey? And so we will!’ said Grandfer Cantle, turning 
so briskly that his copper seals swung extravagantly. ‘1’m as dry 
as a kex with biding up here in the wind, and I haven’t seen the 
colour of drink since nammet-time to-day. ’Tis said that the last 
brew at the Woman is very pretty drinking. And neighbours, if 
we should be a little late in the finishing, why, to-morrow’s Sun- 
day, and we can sleep it off?’ 

‘Grandfer Cantle! you take things very careless for an old 
man,’ said the wide woman. 

‘I take things careless; I do—too careless to please the 
women! Klik! I'll sing the “Jovial Crew,” or any other song, 
when a weak old man would cry his eyes out. Jown it; I be up 
for anything: 

The king’ look’d o0’-ver his left’ shoul-der’, 
And a grim’ look look’-e1 hee’, 

Earl mar’-shal, he said’, but for’ my oath’, 
Or hang’-ed thou’ should’st bee’.’ 

‘Well, that’s what we'll do,’ said Fairway. ‘ We'll give’em a 
song, an it please the Lord. What’s the good of Thomasin’s cousin 
Clym a coming home after the deed’s done? He should have come 
afore, if so be he wanted to stop it, and marry her himself.’ 

‘ Perhaps he’s coming to bide with his mother a little time, as 
she must feel lonely now the maid’s gone.’ 

‘ Now, tis very odd, but I never feel lonely—no, not at all,’ 
said Grandfer Cantle. ‘I’m as brave in the night-time as a 
admiral !’ 

The bonfire was by this time beginning to sink low, for the fuel 
had not been of that substantial sort which can support a blaze 
long. Most of the other fires within the wide horizon were also 
dwindling weak. Attentive observation of their brightness, colour, 
and length of existence would have revealed the quality of the 
material burnt; and through that, to some extent, the natural 
produce of the district in which each bonfire was situate. The 
clear, kingly effulgence that had characterised the majority ex- 
pressed a heath and furze country like their own, which in one 
direction extended an unlimited number of miles: the rapid 
flares and extinctions at other points of the compass showed the 
lightest of fuel—straw, bean-stalks, and the usual waste from 
arable land. The most enduring of all—steady unaltering eyes like 
planets, signified wood— such as hazel branches, thorn-faggots, and 
stout billets. Fires of the last-mentioned materials were rare, and, 
though comparatively small in magnitude beside the transient 
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blazes, now began to get the best of ‘them by mere long-continu- 
ance. The great ones had perished, but these remained. They 
occupied the remotest visible positions—sky-backed summits 
rising out of rich copse and plantation-districts to the north, where 
the soil was different, and heath foreign and strange. 

Save one; and this was the nearest of any, the moon of the 
whole shining throng. It lay in a direction precisely opposite to 
that of the little window in the vale below. Its nearness was 
such that, notwithstanding its actual dimension—not one quarter 
the probable size of the others—its glow infinitely transcended 
theirs. 


This quiet eye had attracted attention from time to time; and‘ 


when their own fire had become sunken and dim it attracted more ; 
for though some even of the wood fires more recently lighted had 
reached their decline, no change was perceptible here. 

‘ To be sure, how near that fire is!’ said Fairway. ‘Seemingly, 
I can see a feller of some sort walking round it. Little and good 
must be said of that fire, surely.’ 

‘I can throw a stone there,’ said a boy. 

‘ And so can I!’ said Grandfer Cantle. 

‘No, no you can’t, my sonnies. That fire is not much less than 
a mile and half off, for all that ’a seems so near.’ } 

‘Tis in the heath, but not furze,’ said the turf-cutter. 

‘°Tis cleft-wood, that’s what ’tis, said Timothy Fairway. 
‘Nothing would burn like that except clean timber. And ’tis on 
the knap afore the old captain’s house at Mistover. Such a queer 
martel as that man is, to be sure. To have a little fire inside 
your own bank and ditch, that nobody else may enjoy it or come 
anigh it. And what a zany an old chap must be, to light a bonfire 
when there’s no youngsters to please !’ 

*Cap’n Drew have been for a long walk to-day, and is quite 
tired out,’ said Grandfer Cantle, ‘ so ’tisn’t likely to be he.’ 

‘ And he would hardly afford good fuel like that,’ said the wide 
woman. 

‘ Then it must be his grand-daughter,’ said eeseed * Not Gat 
a body of her age can want a fire much.’ 

+ I don’t know about that,’ said Susan Nunsuch. - ‘She is very 
strange in her ways, living up there by herself, and such things 
please her.’ 

‘She’s a well-favoured maid enough,’ said Humphrey the 
furze-cutter ; ‘ especially when she’s got one of her dandy gowns on.’ 

‘ That’s true, said Fairway. ‘ Well; let her bonfire burn an 
*twill. Ours is well-nigh out by the look o't.’ 

‘How dark ’tis now the fire’s gone down!’ said Christian 
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Cantle, looking behind him with his hare eyes. ‘Don’t ye think 
we'd better get home along, neighbours? The heth isn’t haunted, 
I know; but we'd better get home. Ah, what was that?’ 

‘Only the wind,’ said the turf-cutter. 

*I don’t think fifth-of-Novembers ought to be kept up by night 
except in towns. It should be by day in outstep, ill-accounted 
places like this!’ ; 

‘ Nonsense, Christian. Lift up yer spirits like a man! Susy, 
dear, you and I will have a jig—hey, my honey? before ’tis quite 
too dark to see how well-favoured you be still, though so many 
summers have passed since yer husband, a son of a gun, snapped 
you up from me.’ 

This was addressed to Susan Nunsuch ; and the next circum- 
stance of which the beholders were conscious was a vision of the 
matron’s broad form whisking off towards the space whereon the 
fire had been kindled. She was lifted bodily by Mr. Fairway’s 
arm, which had been flung round her waist before she had become 
aware of his intention.. The site of the fire was now merely a 
circle of ashes flecked with red embers and sparks, the furze having 
burnt completely away. Once within the circle he whirled her 
round and round in a dance. She was a woman noisily con- 
structed ; in addition to her enclosing framework of whalebone.and 
lath, she wore pattens summer and winter, in wet weather and in 
dry, to preserve her boots from wear; and when Fairway began to 
jump about with her, the clicking of the pattens, the creaking of 
the stays, and her screams of surprise, formed a very audible con 
cert. 


Nunsuch, as she helplessly danced round with him, her feet playing 
like drumsticks among the sparks. ‘ My ankles were all in a fever 
afore, from walking through that prickly furze, and now you must 
make ’em worse with these vlankers !’ 

The vagary of Timothy Fairway was infectious. The turf- 
cutter seized old Olly Dowden, and, somewhat more gently, pous- 
setted with her likewise. The young men were not slow to imitate 
the example of their elders, and seized the maids; Grandfer Cantle 
and his stick jigged in the form of a three-legged object among 
the rest; and in half a minute all that could be seen on Black- 
barrow was a whirling of dark shapes amid a boiling confusion of 
sparks, which leapt around the dancers as high as their waists. 
The chief noises were women’s shrill cries, men’s laughter, Susan’s 
stays and pattens, old Olly Dowden’s ‘hgu-heu-heu!* and the 
strumming of the wind upon the furze-bushes, which formed a 
kind of tune to the demoniac measure they trod. Christian alone 
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stood aloof, uneasily rocking himself as he murmured, ‘ They 
ought not to do it—how the vlankers do fly! ’tis tempting the 
wicked one, ’tis.’ 

* What was that ?’ said one of the lads, stopping. 

*‘ Ah—where?’ said Christian, hastily closing up to the rest. 

The dancers all lessened their speed. 

‘°Twas behind you, Christian, that I heard it—down there.’ 

‘ Hoi-i-i-i!’ cried a voice from the darkness. 

* Halloo-o-0-0!’ said Fairway. 

‘Is there any cart-track up across here to Mis’ess Yeobright’s, 
of Blooms-End ?’ came to them in the same voice, as a long, slim 
indistinct figure approached the barrow. 

‘Ought we not to run home as hard as we can, neighbours, 
as “tis getting late?’ said Christian. ‘ Not run away from one 
another, you know ; run close together, I mean.’ 

‘Scrape up a few stray locks of furze, and make a blaze, so that 
we can see who the man is,’ said Fairway. 

When the flame arose it revealed a young man in tight raiment, 
and red from top to toe. ‘Is there a track across here to Mis’ess 
Yeobright’s house ?’ he repeated. 

‘ Ay—keep along the path down there.’ 

‘I mean a way two horses and a van can travel over.’ 

‘Well, yes; you can get up the vale below here with time. 
The track is rough, but if you’ve got a light your horses may pick 
along wi’ care. Have ye brought your cart far up, neighbour 
reddleman ?’ 

‘I’ve left it in the bottom, about half a mile back. I stepped 
on in front to make sure of the way, as ’tis night time, and I ha’n’t 
been here for so long.’ 

‘Oh, well, you can get up,’ said Fairway. ‘ What a turn it did 
give me when I seed him,’ he added, to the whole group, the 
reddleman included. ‘Lord’s sake, I thought, whatever fiery 
mommet is this come to trouble us! No slight to your looks, 
reddleman, for ye baint bad-looking in the groundwork, though 
the finish is queer. My meaning is just to say how curious I 
felt. I half thought ’twas the devil or the red ghost the boy 
told of.’ 

‘It gied me a turn likewise,’ said Susan Nunsuch, ‘for I had 
a dream last night of a death’s head.’ 

‘Don’t ye talk o’t no more,’ said Christian. 

‘Well, thank ye for telling me,’ said the young reddleman, 
smiling faintly. ‘ And good-night t’ye all.’ 

He withdrew from their sight down the barrow. 

‘I fancy I’ve seen that young man’s face before,’ said 
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Humphrey. ‘ But where, or how, or what his name is, I don’t 
know.’ 

The reddleman had not been gone more than a few minutes 
when another person approached the partially revived bonfire. It 
proved to be a well-known and respected widow of the neighbour- 
hood, of a standing which can only be expressed by the word 
genteel. Her face, encompassed by the blackness of the receding 
heath, showed whitely, and without half-lights, like a cameo. 

She was a woman of middle age, with well-formed features of 
the type usually found where perspicacity is the prominent quality 
enthroned within. At moments she seemed to be regarding issues 
from a Nebo denied to others around. She had something of an 
estranged mien: the solitude exhaled from the heath was concen- 
trated in this face that had risen from it. The air with which 
she looked at the heathmen betokened a certain unconcern at their 
presence, or at what might be their opinions of her for walking in 
that lonely spot at such an hour, thus indirectly implying that in 
some respect or other they were not up to herlevel. The explana- 
tion lay in the fact that, though her husband had been a small 
farmer, she herself was a curate’s daughter who had once dreamt of 
doing better things. 

Persons with any weight of character carry, like planets, their 
atmospheres along with them in their orbits; and the matron who 
entered now upon the scene could, and usually did, bring her own 
tone into a company. Her normal manner among the heathfolk 
had that reticence which results from the consciousness of superior 
communicative power. But the effect of coming into society and 
light after lonely wandering in darkness is a sociability in the 
comer above its usual pitch, expressed in the features even more 
than in the words. 

‘Why, ’tis Mis’ess Yeobright,’ said Fairway. ‘ Mis’ess Yeo- 
bright, not ten minutes ago a man was here asking for *ee—a 
reddleman.’ 

‘What did he want ?’ said she. 

‘ He didn’t tell us.’ 

‘ Something to sell, I suppose ; what it can be I am at a loss to 
understand.’ 

‘I be glad to hear that your son Mr. Clym is coming home at 
Christmas, ma’am,’ said Sam the turf-cutter. ‘ What a dog he used 
to be for bonfires !’ 

‘Yes. I believe he is coming,’ she said. 

‘He must be a fine fellow by this time ?’ said tunieet 

‘He is a man now, she replied quietly. ° 
‘Tis very lonesome for ’ee in the heth to-night, mis’ess,’ said 
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Christian, coming from the seclusion he had hitherto maintained. 
* Mind you don’t get lost. Egdon Heth is a bad place to get lost in, 
and the winds do huffle queerer to-night than ever I heard ’em 
afore, Them that know Egdon best have been pixy-led here at 
times.’ 

‘Is that you, Christian ?’ said Mrs. Yeobright. ‘ What made 
you hide away from me ?’ 

‘T'was that I didn’t know ’ee in this light, mis’ess ; and, being 
a man of the mournfullest make, I was scared a little, that’s all. 
Oftentimes, if you could see how terrible down I get in my mind, 
*twould make ’ee quite nervous for fear I should die by my hand.’ 

‘You don’t take after your father,’ said Mrs. Yeobright, look- 
ing towards the fire, where Grandfer Cantle, with some want of 
originality, was dancing by himself among the sparks, as the others 
had done before. 

‘ Now, Grandfer,’ said Timothy Fairway, ‘ we are ashamed of 
ee. A reverent old patriarch man as you be—seventy if a day— 
to go hornpiping like that by yourself.’ 

‘A harrowing old man, Mis’ess Yeobright,’ said Christian de- 
spondingly. ‘I wouldn’t live with him a week, so playward as he 
is, if I could get away.’ 

‘*Twould be more seemly in ’ee to stand still and welcome 
Mis’ess Yeobright, and you the venerablest here, Grandfer Cantle,’ 
said the besom-woman. 

‘Faith, and so it would, said the reveller, checking himself 
repentantly. ‘Ive such a bad memory Mis’ess Yeobright, that I 
forget how I’m looked up to by the rest of °em. My spirits must 
be wonderful good, you'll say? But not always. "Tis a weight 
upon a man to be looked up to as commander, and I often feel it.’ 

‘I am sorry to stop the talk,’ said Mrs. Yeobright. ‘ But I 
must’ be leaving you now. I am crossing the heath towards my 
niece’s new home, who is returning to-night with her husband ; and 
hearing Olly’s voice I came up here to ask her if she would soon 
be going home; I should like her to walk with me, as her way is 
mine.’ 

‘ Ay, sure, I am just thinking of moving,’ said Olly. 

‘Why, you'll be safe to meet the reddleman that I told ’ee of, 
said Fairway. ‘He’s only gone back to get his van. We heard 
that your niece and her husband were coming straight home as 
soon as they were married, and we are going down there shortly, 
to give ’em a song 0’ welcome.’ 

‘ Thank you indeed,’ said Mrs. Yeobright. 

‘ But we shall take a shorter cut through the furze than- you 
can go with long clothes; so we won't trouble ’ee to wait, ma’am.’ 
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‘Very well—are you ready, Olly ?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am. And there’s a light shining from your niece’s 
window, see. It will help to keep us in the path.’ 

She indicated the faint light at the bottom of the valley which 
Fairway had pointed out; and the two women descended the 
barrow. 


Cuarter IV. 
AN INNOCENT PERSON GREATLY WRONGED BY ACCIDENTS. 


Down, downward they went, and yet further down—their descent 
at each step seeming to outmeasure their advance. Their skirts 
were scratched noisily by the furze, their shoulders brushed -by the 
ferns, which, though dead and dry, stood erect as when. alive,. no 
sufficient winter weather having as yet arrived to beat them down. 
Their Tartarean situation might by some have been called an im- 
prudent one for two unattended women. But these shaggy recesses 
were at all seasons a familiar surrounding to Olly and Mrs. Yeo- 
bright ; and the addition of darkness lends no frightfulness to the 
face of a friend. 

‘And so Tamsin have married him at last,’ said Olly, when the 
incline had become so much less steep that their footsteps no longer 
required undivided attention. 

Mrs. Yeobright answered slowly, ‘ Yes: at last.’ 

‘How you will miss her—living with ’ee as a daughter, as she 
always have.’ 

‘I do miss her.’ 

Olly’s mind was of that conformation which, while it left her 
without the tact to perceive when remarks were and were not 
timely, failed, from its very simplicity, to render them offensive. 
Questions that would have been resented in others she could ask 
with impunity. This accounted for Mrs. Yeobright’s acquiescence 
in the revival of an evidently sore subject. 

‘I was quite strook to hear you'd agreed to it, ma’am, that I 
was, continued the besom-maker. 

‘ You were not more struck by it than I should ‘have been last 
year this time, Olly. . There are a good many sides to. that wedding. 
I could not tell you all of them, even if I tried.’ 

‘I feeled myself that he was hardly solid-going enough to mate 
with your family. Keeping an inn—what is it? But ’a’s clever, 
that’s true, and they say he was in higher life onee, but have come 
down by being too outwardly given.’ 

‘I saw that, upon the whole, it would be better she should 
marry where she wished.’ 
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‘ Poor little thing, her feelings got the better of her, no doubt. 
’Tis nater. Well, they may call him what they will—he’ve several 
acres of heth ground broke up here, besides the public-house, and 
the heth-croppers, and his manners be quite like a gentleman’s. 
And what’s done cannot be undone.’ 

‘It cannot,’ said Mrs. Yeobright. ‘See, here’s the turnpike- 
road at last. Now we shall get along better.’ 

The wedding subject was no further dwelt upon; and soon a 
faint diverging path was reached, where they parted company, 
Olly first begging her companion to remind Mr. Wildeve that he 
had not sent her sick husband the bottle of wine promised on the 


oecasion of his marriage. The besom-maker turned to the left‘ 


towards her own house, behind a spur of the hill, and Mrs. Yeo- 
br'ght followed the straight road, which further on ran past the 
Quiet Woman Inn, whither she supposed her niece to have returned 
with Wildeve from their wedding at Southerton that day. 

She first reached Wildeve’s Patch, as it was called, a plot of 
lard redeemed from the heath, and after long and laborious years 
breught into cultivation. The man who had discovered that it 
could be broken up died of the labour: the man who succeeded 
him in possession ruined himself in fertilising it. Wildeve came 
like Amerigo Vespucci, and received the honours due to those who 
had gone before. 

When Mrs. Yeobright had drawn near to the inn, and was 
about to enter, she saw a horse and vehicle some two hundred 
yards beyond it, coming towards her, a man walking alongside 
with‘a lantern in his hand. It was evident that this was the 
reddleman who had inquired for her. Instead of entering the inn 
at once, she walked by it and towards the van. 

The conveyance came close, and the man was about to pass 
her with little notice, when she turned to him and said, ‘I think 
you have been inquiring for me. Iam Mrs. Yeobright of Blooms- 
End.’ 

The reddleman started, and held up his finger. He stopped 
the horses, and beckoned to her to withdraw with him a few yards 
asice, which she did, wondering. 

‘ You don’t know me, ma’am, I suppose ?’ he said. 

‘I do not,’ said she. 

‘IT have been about here before, and I knew your niece Miss 
T: msip a little. I have something bad to tell you.’ 

‘About her—no? She has just come home, I believe, with her 
husband. They arranged to return this afternoon—to the inn 
beyond here ?’ 


*She’s not there.’ 
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* How do you know?’ 

‘ Because she’s here. She’s in my van,’ he added slowly. 

‘What new trouble has come!’ murmured Mrs. Yeobright, 
putting her hand over her eyes. 

‘I can’t explain much, ma’am. All I know is that, as I wa: 
going along the road this morning about a mile out of Southerton, 
I heard something trotting after me like a doe, and looking round 
there she was, white as death itself. “O Diggory Venn!” she 
said, “ I thought ’twas you: will you help me ?—I am in trouble.”’ 

‘ How did she know your name?’ said Mrs. Yeobright doubt- 
inzly. 

‘I had met her as a lad, before I took up with the trade. She 
asked then if she might ride, and then down she fell in a faint. I 
picked her up, and put her in, and there she has been ever since. 
She has cried a good deal, but she has hardly spoke; all she has 
told me being that she was to have been married this morning. I 
tried to get her to eat something, but she couldn’t; and at last she 
fell asleep.’ 

‘Let me see her at once,’ said Mrs. Yeobright, hastening 
towards the van. 

The reddleman followed with the lantern, and stepping up first 
assisted Mrs. Yeobright to mount beside him. On the door being 
opened she perceived at the end of the van an extemporised couch, 
around which was hung apparently all the drapery that the 
reddleman possessed, to keep the occupant of the little couch from 
all contact with the red materials of his trade. A young girl lay 
thereon, covered with a cloak. She was asleep, and the light of 
the lantern fell upon her features. 

It was a fair, sweet, and honest country face, reposing in a nest 
of wavy chestnut hair. It was between pretty and beautiful. 
Though her eyes were closed, one could easily imagine the light 
necessarily shining in them as the culmination of the luminous 
workmanship around. The groundwork of the face was hope- 
fulness ; but over it now lay like a foreign substance a film of 
anxiety and grief. The grief had been there so shortly as to 
have abstracted nothing of the bloom: it had as yet but given 
a dignity to what it might eventually undermine. The scarlet of 
her lips had not had time to abate, and just now it appeared still 
more intense by the absence of the neighbouring and more tran- 
sient colour of her cheek. The lips frequently parted, with a 
murmur of words. She seemed to belong rightly to a madrigal 
—to require viewing through rhyme and harmony. 

One thing at least was obvious : she was not made to be looked at 
thus. The reddleman had appeared conscious of as much, and, while 
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Mrs. Yeobright looked in upon her, he cast his eyes aside with a 
delicacy which well became him. It was as if the sleeper thought 
so too, for the next moment she opened her eyes. 

The lips then parted with something of anticipation, something 
more of doubt ; and her several thoughts, and fractions of thoughts, 
as signalled by the changes on her face during those first few 
instants, were exhibited by the light to the utmost nicety. An 
ingenuous transparent life was disclosed: it was as if the glow of 
her existence could be seen passing within. She understood the 
scene in a moment. 

*O yes, it is I,aunt,’ she said. ‘ I know how frightened you are, . 
and how you cannot believe it ; but all the same, it is I who have 
come home: like this.’ Je, 

. ¢ Tamsin, -Tamsin!’ said Mrs. Yeobright, stooping over the 
young woman and kissing her. ‘ O my dear girl!’ 

Thomasin was now on the verge of a sob; but by an unex- 
pected self-command she uttered no sound. With a gentle pant- 
ing breath she sat upright. 

‘I did not expect to see you in this state, any more than you me,’ 
she went on quickly. ‘ Where am I, aunt ?’ 

‘Nearly home, my dear. In Egdon Bottom. What dreadful 
thing is it ?’ 

‘Tlltell you ina moment. Sonear,are we? Then I will get 
out and walk. I want to go home by the path.’ 

* But this kind man who has done so much will, I am sure, take 
you right on to my house?’ said the aunt, turning to the reddle- 
man, who had withdrawn from the front of the van on the 
awakening of the girl, and stood in the road. 

‘Why should you think it necessary to ask me?—I will, of 
course,’ said he. 

‘He is indeed kind,’ murmured Thomasin. ‘I was once a 
little acquainted with him, aunt, and when I saw him to-day I 
thought I should prefer his van to any conveyance of a stranger. 
But Pll walk now. Reddleman, stop the horses, please.’ 

The man regarded her with tender reluctance, but stopped 
them. 

Aunt and niece then descended from the van; Mrs. Yeobright 
saying to its owner, ‘I think, now, that I know your face: you 
formerly lived near here?’ 

‘TI did, he said, and looked at Thomasin, who blushed a little. 
‘ Then you'll not be wanting me any more to-night, ma’am ?’ 

Mrs. Yeobright glanced around at the dark sky, at the hills, 
at the perishing bonfires, and at the lighted window of the inn 
they had neared. ‘I think not,’ she said, ‘since Thomasin wishes ta 
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walk. We can soon run up the path and reach home: we know 
it well.’ 

And after a few further words they parted, the reddleman 
moving onwards with his van, and the two women remaining 
standing in the road. As soon as the vehicle and its driver had 
withdrawn so far as to be beyond all possible reach of her voice 
Mrs. Yeobright turned to her niece. 

‘Now, Thomasin,’ she said sternly, ‘ what’s the meaning of 
this disgraceful performance ? ’ 


(To be continued.) 


WA Chanksgiving. 


My life had fainted: all my world was sad, 
For cruel Fate had dealt a coward’s blow. 
Ifome had denied me peace, its accents glad 
Had turned to tears; its sun was changed to snow! 
Twas then I lifted up my broken voice, 
Crying in terror, ‘ Will this soul-pain cease ?’ 
And as I paused, a whisper said, ‘ Rejoice ! 
The end of sorrow to the sad is peace.’ 


I saw a vision of an island home 
Clasped in a love-embrace of soaring seas ; 
Fair children beckoned me to come and roam 
Among the flowered grass beneath the trees. 
Cowslips of gold and soft-eyed pimpernels, 
Sheets of wild hyacinth of heavenly blue, 
Shouted a welcome, and from daisy-dells 
Forgotten voices said, ‘ We wait for you.’ 


There is a corner on the isle I love, 
Dear by a thousand spring-time memories, 
Whose voice is tender as the coo of dove, 
And touch as soft as fleece of summer skies. 
Tiere, was the peace! here the deep haven-rest ! 
Here thankful, stretched upon the flow’r-starred sod, 
J drank new gratitude from Nature’s breast, 
And breathed thanksgivings on the lap of God! 
CLEMENT W. SCOTT. 
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Mrs. Yeobright looked in upon her, he cast his eyes aside with a 
delicacy which well became him. It was as if the sleeper thought 
so too, for the next moment she opened her eyes. 

The lips then parted with something of anticipation, something 
more of doubt ; and her several thoughts, and fractions of thoughts, 
as signalled by the changes on her face during those first few 
instants, were exhibited by the light to the utmost nicety. An 
ingenuous transparent life was disclosed: it was as if the glow of 
her existence could be seen passing within. She understood the 
scene in a moment. 

*O yes, itis I,aunt,’ shesaid. ‘ I know how frightened you are, . 
and how you cannot believe it ; but all the same, it is I who have 
come home: like this.’ . ; bs gules 

.. $Tamsin, -Tamsin!’ said Mrs. Yeobright, stooping over the 
young woman and kissing her. ‘O my dear girl!’ 

Thomasin was now on the verge of a sob; but by an unex- 
pected self-command she uttered no sound. With a gentle pant- 
ing breath she sat upright. 

‘I did not expect to see you in this state, any more than you me,’ 
she went on quickly. ‘ Where am I, aunt ?’ 

‘Nearly home, my dear. In Egdon Bottom. What dreadful 
thing is it ?’ 

‘Tlltell you ina moment. Sonear,are we? Then I will get 
out and walk. I want to go home by the path.’ 

* But this kind man who has done so much will, I am sure, take 
you right on to my house?’ said the aunt, turning to the reddle- 
man, who had withdrawn from the front of the van on the 
awakening of the girl, and stood in the road. 

‘Why should you think it necessary to ask me?—I will, of 
course,’ said he. 

‘He is indeed kind,’ murmured Thomasin. ‘I was once a 
little acquainted with him, aunt, and when I saw him to-day I 
thought I should prefer his van to any conveyance of a stranger. 
But [ll walk now. Reddleman, stop the horses, please.’ 

The man regarded her with tender reluctance, but stopped 
them. 

Aunt and niece then descended from the van; Mrs. Yeobright 
saying to its owner, ‘I think, now, that I know your face: you 
formerly lived near here?’ 

‘TI did,’ he said, and looked at Thomasin, who blushed a little. 
‘Then you'll not be wanting me any more to-night, ma’am ?’ 

Mrs. Yeobright glanced around at the dark sky, at the hills, 
at the perishing bonfires, and at the lighted window of the inn 
they had neared. ‘I think not,’ she said, ‘since Thomasin wishes ta 
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Living in Dread and Cerror. 
BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
I may as well say at the outset that I have no personal experiences 


to relate. Students of science may ere now have lived in dread 
and terror, though I know of no instances of the sort. Usually 


the life scientific is a life of peace and quiet, remote from war’s: 


alarms. Yet it is of Dread and Terror as the attendants of War 
that Iam now to speak. For I cannot doubt that the excellent 
suggestion made by Mr. Madan of Eton, that the two moons of 
the War-planet should be called Deimus and Phobus (or Dread and 
Terror), will be adopted by astronomers, and the comparatively 
unmeaning names Romulus and Remus (suggested in an Amenican 
journal) rejected in their favour. Every reader of tke Iliad will 
remember the description, in the fifteenth book, of the wrath of 
Mars when his son Ascalaphus was slain. Forgive me, Gods, he 
says, 
and yield my vengeance way : 

Descending first to yon forbidden plain, 

The God of Battles dares avenge the slain ; 

Dares, though the thunder bursting o’er my head 

Should hurl me blazing on those heaps of dead. 


With these rebellious words, he calls on his two satellites (or, ac- 
cording to others, his two sons) Deimus and Phobus :— 


With that he gives command to Fear and Flight 
To join his rapid coursers for the fight ; 

Then, grim in arms, with hasty vengeance flies— 
Arms that reflect a radiance through the skies. 


Or, as Homer more succinctly expresses his meaning: ‘ Thus spake 
he, and bade Fear and Flight his coursers yoke, while he donned 
his blazing panoply.’ 

Mr. Madan suggests, doubtless in jest, that the preparation of 
Ares to descend to the earth possibly refers to an unusually near 
approach of the planet at opposition. But the gods of the 
Homeric Olympus are not planets ;! and we may be permitted to 


1 I myself once threw out the notion, however, that there was a reference to the 
immense superiority of Jupiter’s mass in the well-known lines in which Zeus reminds 
the other deities how much stronger he is than they are. Remembering that Jupiter's 
mass would outweigh about two and a half times the combined mass of all the other 
planets, a fanciful imagination might find a reference to this relation in the words 
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regard this speculation as on the whole improbable ; especially as 
what immediately follows is hardly consistent with any planetary 
interpretation. For Pallas snatches from Mars his shield and 
spear, and, taking off his helmet, addresses him in terms of strong 
reproach and menace, in such sort as not only to prevent his ap 

proaching the earth, but to cause Ares the Manslayer, Shaker of 
Cities, to sit in sullen gloom curbing the rising groan. The astro- 
nomer, then, can hardly encourage thehope that any nearer approach 
may be made to the date of the Trojan War by this reference to 
Mars, or accept quite unhesitatingly the belief that the prophetic 
genius of Homer has already not only identified but even given 
names to the two minute moons detected by Professor Asaph Hall 
last August (with a telescope which not ten such men as fought 
at Troy could have moved, but Hall or Newcomb now easily wields 
it in whatever direction they may desire). Yet, as Mr. Madan 
says, we must not lightly reject the authority of Homer, and the 
names Deimus and Phobus, or Dread and Terror, will most pro- 
bably be accepted gladly by the astronomers of the Washington 
Observatory, with whom unquestionably rests the decision of this 
interesting question. Should other Martian satellites hereafter be 
detected, which seems not improbable, when we remember that 
other moons of the same order in point of size might readily have 
escaped detection even with the great 26-feet lens or with the 
mightiest mirrors yet made, it will not be difficult to find names 


which are rendered (considerably ‘ transiated’ in the sense in which Quince used the 
words) by Pope :— 
‘ League all your forces then, ye powers above, 
Join all and try th’ omnipotence of Jove ; 
Let down our golden everlasting chain, 
Whose strong embrace holds heaven, and earth, and main:’ 


(what can this be but universal gravitation ?) 


‘Strive all, of mortal and immortal birth, 
To drag by this the Thunderer down to earth: 
Ye strive in vain! IfI but stretch this hand, 
I heave the gods, the ccean, and the land ; 
I fix the chain to great Olympus’ height, 
And the vast world hangs trembling in my sight!’ 


I remarked on this, in Part A of the appendix to my ‘Saturn and its System,’ that 
possibly some tradition of the vastness of Jupiter's bulk, ascertained perhaps by Chal- 
dean astronomers, may have been embodied by Homer in the above passage, or rather 
in the Greek original, which differs considerably in places from Pope's rendering. 
‘ The image employed seems singularly infelicitous,’ I wrote, ‘unless interpreted in some 
such way’—an explanation which ‘appears more natural than that commonly offered, 
which refers the image to subtle dogmas of physical influences and powers, associat- 
ing together the various parts of the universe.’ I must confess, however, I do not 
now see this quite so clearly as I did, or thought I did, when I wrote the above 
remarks. 
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for them. Our poet Gray, following Homer in assigning as a 
warrior’s attendants Dread and Terror (regarding Dread as the 
sentiment of fear, and Terror as its outward expression, so that 
Amazement and Flight become no unsatisfactory synonyms), gives 
us Solitude and Sorrow for followers, in the familiar lines— 


Amazement in his van with Flight combined, 
And Sorrow’s faded form and Solitude behind. 


Fainter and probably smaller moons of Mars may have these 
names, and if yet others should be detected, the melancholy train 
may be further increased without difficulty. If Romulus and 
Remus were selected, a difficulty would arise in assigning names to 
other Martian moons, for we do not know of any brothers which 
these twins had (though they had half-brothers in plenty). Besides, 
they were twins, and their names would suit only a binary system, 
not two moons travelling on different orbits and in widely different 
periods. (Romulus and Remus were in the strictest sense men of 
the same period, though Romulus flourished later than Remus for 
a very sufficient reason. ) 

It is, then, of life in the moons of Mars that I propose to speak. 
The subject is one with which I feel particularly free to deal, 
simply because I know nothing whatever of life in these moons, 
and where we know nothing surmise is free from restraint. It is 
indeed only where we know nothing that the old proverb ‘ Thought 
is free’ is true, as all proverbs should be. 

I feel a little difficulty, nevertheless, at the outset, in deter- 
mining what sort of life I shall consider in these Martian moons. 
I do not mean that I am in doubt whether animal or vegetable 
life, or both forms of life, are best suited to these bodies, or 
whether in considering animal life I shall take it for granted that 
some animals there possess intelligence resembling that of man. 
I am quite decided on these points. It seems to me, indeed, that . 
there is very little interest in the inquiry whether vegetables or 
brute animals exist anywhere else in the universe save in our own 
earth. The mere repetition in unnumbered worlds of the forms 
of a vegetable and animal life (other than man) existing on this 
earth, seems to me a matter of no greater moment than the 
multiplication of worlds like our earth, or systems like our solar 
system, of galaxies like the universe of suns of which our sun is 
a member. Granting only such kinds of life elsewhere, we might 
use a formula somewhat resembling one used by an eminent 
American divine at an inaugural meeting held in New York before 
I gave my first series of lectures there. The poet Bryant had 
spoken of the wealth of worlds throughout the universe, their 
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stately motions, the splendour and the multitude of suns, the 
glories, in fine, of the universe of worlds and suns. Presently Dr. 
Hitchcock arose and said that, while recognising the vastness of 
creation in these respects, he felt that a universe not ‘ informed 
with life’ taught only, however splendid it might be, however noble 
its proportions, however grand its movements, the unimpressive 
doctrine that ‘ Dirt is cheap.’ Regarding dirt—not, after Palmer- 
ston’s definition, as matter in the wrong place—but as representing 
mere inert matter, the saying is just, and may be justly matched 
by the saying, ‘ Brute life is cheap, if we assume that such life is 
common to all or most of the worlds which people space; and 
remembering what brute life really is, how it is only maintained by 
constant death, and ends in death even when so maintained, may 
we not fairly substitute for the ‘ Brute life is cheap,’ the formula 
‘Death is cheap’? Unquestionably dirt is cheap throughout the 
universe, and if the general theory of the plurality of worlds is 
accepted, assuredly death also is cheap. In the mere existence of 
life no greater interest can rationally be taken than in the motions, 
shape, qualities, and so forth, of inert masses. Each subject alike 
interests rather as affording scope for human intelligence ; but even 
in that respect such subjects derive no small proportion of their 
interest from their relation to the possible existence of intelligent 
beings in the worlds whose masses, motions, physical properties and 
so forth, the intelligence of man has enabled him in some degree 
to determine. 

It is not, therefore, in this respect that I am in any doubt. I 
decide unhesitatingly to consider the circumstances under which 
beings possessing intelligence like ours would find themselves 
placed in such abodes as the moons of Mars. But I feel in some 
degree of doubt as to the bodily attributes to be assigned to such 
beings. The consideration of the cause of my difficulty in this 
respect will introduce us conveniently to some of the general 
relations involved in our subject. 

I entertain, for my own part, the conviction that the outer moon 
of Mars cannot be much more than ten miles in diameter, nor the 
inner moon much more than fifteen miles. The opinion is founded 
on the apparent lustre of these two objects, for no attempt to 
measure them will be made until telescopes many times more 
powerful than any now in existence shall have been constructed, 
In passing I may remark that a statement made in a scientific 
weekly to the effect that the great Parsonstoun reflecto: could 
have been employed on a special occasion to measure the satellites 
has been misinterpreted by persons not familiar with the technical 
terms in use among astronomers. By measuring the sateliites the 
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observers who used the expression meant only measuring the ap- 
parent distance of the satellites from Mars, and their apparent 
position with respect to him, not measuring their dimensions. I 
doubt if we shall know anything on this point for many years to 
come, if even for many centuries. But we can form a fair estimate 
of their size from the quantity of light we receive from them. | 
will not here run through the calculation by which I first showed 
that the outermost moon cannot probably exceed ten miles in 
diameter. It is contained in an article which I wrote for the 
‘ Spectator’ (September 1), and is given more fully in an essay of 
mine which appeared in the ‘ Cornhill Magazine’ for September. 
It was confirmed, within a week or so, by the news that Professor 
Newcomb of the Washington Observatory considered the dia- 
meter of the outer satellite cannot greatly exceed ten miles, and 
may be less. The only reason for doubting this conclusion is that 
Mr. Wentworth Erck of Sherrington Bray has seen the satellite 
with a telescope only seven inches in aperture—a wonderful feat of 
eyesight. It would have led to the suggestion that a faint star had 
been mistaken for the satellite but that the correct place and 
change of place were given by Mr. Erck. However, I am disposed 
to regard the achievement as altogether exceptional, and affording 
(in the presence of the failure of other observers with tenfold 
greater illuminating power) no better reason for regarding the 
moons of Mars as within the range of such telescopes, than the 
success of Mr. Ward of Belfast in seeing two of the Uranian 
satellites with four inches only of aperture affords for believing that 
they can ordinarily be seen with anything like that telescopic 
power. 

However, let us assign to both the moons a diameter of about 
20 miles, which (not to trouble the reader with exact calculations) 
we shall regard according to convenience as equivalent to the 
400th part of our earth’s diameter, or the 100th part of the moon’s 
diameter. Thus the moons of Mars would have a surface equal to 
the 160,000th of the earth’s, or the 10,000th of the moon’s, and a 
volume equal to the 64,000,000th of the earth’s, or the 1,000,000th 
of the moon’s. As to their mass we are driven again to a mere 
assumption, for we know nothing of the density of these moons. 
We may fairly assume that their substance is not so compact as 
our earth’s, for we know that our own moon and the moons of 
Jupiter are of smaller mean density than the earth. The reason 
of this is presumably that owing to the relatively smaller quantity 
of matter in our moon and Jupiter’s moons as compared with the 
earth, the matter is not so forcibly compressed by gravity. We 
might even assume on this account that the moons of Mars were 
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much less denseiy compacted even than our own moon; but we 
must remember, on the other side, the possibility that both moons 
might be masses of meteoric metal. I do not myself regard this 
as at all probable. I feel satisfied, from the known facts respecting 
meteors, that none of them travel as metallic masses in space, 
although, after the changes they undergo in their rush through our 
air, metallic masses only may often remain as visible evidence of 
their visit. But the possibility must be taken into account. I 
think the assumption that these moons have a mean density not 
exceeding our moon’s will be regarded as a fair one. 

Now, on this assumption, it will follow, according to a well- 
known law, that the attraction of gravity at the surface of one of 
these moons will be less than the attraction at our moon’s surface, 
in the same degree that the diameter of a Martian moon falls 
short of our moon’s diameter. It will therefore be only one 
hundredth part of the attraction at our moon’s surface, or about one 
six-hundredth part of our familiar terrestrial gravity. So that ifa 
man 10st. 10lbs. (or 150 lbs.) in weight were placed on the surface 
of one of these moons he would weigh only a quarter of a pound 
(so that if he were, as Sydney Smith said of Macaulay, ‘a book in 
breeches,’ he could be forwarded by book-post for a penny, assuming 
size to be no objection). 

It is here that my difficulty comes in. If I assume the intelli 
gent beings inhabiting the moons of Mars to be shaped like men 
and of the same size, while circumstances are so arranged that in 
nervous and muscular energy they are not inferior to us, then their 
home would be inconveniently small for them, because of their amaz- 
ing activity. For with the same muscular power and size as at 
present, but weight reduced to a six-hundredth part, or to a few 
ounces, an active man could leap to a height of about 3,000 feet, or 
toa distance of 12,000 feet; that is, to a height of more than half a 
mile, and to a distance of more than two miles. 

Here I have simply multiplied the greatest height and the 
greatest distance which an exceptionally active men can jump, by 
600. But there is another way of considering the high jump, and 
tosome degree the long jump also,—because in taking a long jump 
aman must give a certain vertical impulse to his body as well as the 
horizontal impulse which gives range to his leap. When a man 
jumps to a height of 5} feet, he gives to his body a vertical velocity 
upwards equivalent to that with which a body reaches the ground 
after falling through about 4 feet (not 5}, because part of the range 
in height is due to the drawing up of the lower limbs ; in fact, I 
question whether the best jumpers raise the centre of gravity of the 
body by so much as 4 feet, even in taking an upward leap of 53 or 
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6 feet, but exact. accuracy is not very important). This would 
correspond to a velocity of about 16 feet per second. Now, we 
might at first sight assume that on one of the Martian moons an 
active man could communicate to his body in springing upwards 
a velocity 600 times as great, because he would apply the same 
total impulse to a weight of 4 ounces that a man on earth applies 
to 150 Ibs. when he springs upwards. He would leap upwards then 
with a velocity of 9,600 feet per second, or not very far short of 
two miles per second. But the muscles cannot under any con- 
ditions move at this rate. Sensation itself only traverses the 
nervous system at the rate of about 120 feet per second, under the 
most favourable conditions.! Besides, it need hardly be said that 
impelling the body from the ground at the rate of two miles per 
second would be precisely as injurious to the body (whether on our 
earth or on a Martian moon) as flinging it against the ground with 
this velocity, or 120 times that of an express train. I will not 
even ask that the upward velocity given to the body by an active 
jumper on a Martian moon should be that acquired in falling on 
the earth from a height of 16 feet, about as much as even the most 
lissome and active person could safely endure. I will simply ask 
that the velocity may be that corresponding to a terrestrial leap or 
to a fall of 4 feet—a velocity, namely, of 16 feet per second. 

Suppose then a man like one of us to leap from the surface of 
one of the Martian moons with a velocity of 16 feet per second, 
and let us consider what. would be the nature of the resulting jump. 
He would continue to travel upwards during the time required by 
gravity on the Martian moon to destroy this velocity of 16 feet per 
second. Gravity on earth would do this in half a second; but 
gravity on the Martian moon would take 600 times as long, or five 
minutes. This is the time our gymnast would be rising, and he would 
be as long falling again, or ten minutes in all in theair. The height 
to which he would rise is that through which a body would fall in 
five minutes under the action of the Martian moon’s gravity ; and 
this is readily found to be 2,400 feet, or nearly halfa mile. This 
is less than our former result, but still a very good jump. 

It might readily be shown that the long leap of such a gymnast 
would not, if treated in this way, be less than our former result. 
For a man in leaping gives to his body a certain horizontal velocity 
which, if he did not reach the ground when he does, would carry 
him onwards with almost unchanged horizontal rate until he did 
reach the ground (for instance, if a man leapt with powerful 
horizontal impulse from the summit of a lofty perpendicular wall, 
the spot where he would reach the ground would be farther from 


Only 17 feet per second in some cases of comparatively slow sensation. 
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the wall the higher the wall might be, in direct proportion in 
fact. to the time he was in the air), so that the range of the leap 
depends on the time during which the body is in the air, as well 
as on the velocity given to the body horizontally. A leap which 
on earth would give a horizontal range of 20 feet, anda stay in the 
air of half a second in all, would in Mars give a stay in the air 
lasting 300 seconds, and a range of 600 times 20 feet, or of 12,000 
feet. 

But it would manifestly be absurd for beings living in a world 
whose diameter is but about 20 miles to be able to leap to a 
height of nearly half a mile; or, where the circumference is but 
63 miles, to be able to leap a distance of 2} miles. Comparing 
the Martian moon-men with a gymnast taking a run of twenty 
steps, each 4 feet long, and then leaping 20 feet, we see that for a 
similar effort on the Martian moon a run of nine miles, followed 
by a leap of 2} miles, or in all about a sixth part of the entire 
circuit of his world, would be required. This corresponds to the 
distance between England and India or mid Africa or the middle 
of the United States, or from Scotland over the North Pole to 
Behring’s Straits ; and cannot be thought of for a moment. 

For a run corresponding to a half-mile spin on our earth—that 
is, requiring the same amount of exertion—it would be necessary to 
travel nearly five times round one of these Martian moons. More 
time would certainly be required, which would however make the 
effort lighter. But at each spring from the earth, a distance would 
be traversed exceeding six hundredfold that traversed by a terres- 
trial athlete urging his body forward at each spring with similar 
velocity. Thus the distance traversed would be 300 miles, or 
nearly five times the circuit of the satellite. The time taken in 
the journey would also be 600 times greater; so that if we assume 
24 minutes to be a fair time for running half a mile on earth (it 
is often done in less than 2 minutes), the athlete on the Martian 
moon would complete the journey five times round his world in 
1,500 minutes, or in one day and one hour. Supposing the day 
in his world to last as long as our day, and that he allowed himself 
four hours during the day for rest and meals, so that he made 
four circuits a day, then if he started at sunrise and ran westwards, 
the sun would immediately set in the east, owing to the athlete’s 
more rapid westerly motion. He would continue for a while 
running through a reversed night till the sun would rise in the 
west. Then the athlete would run through a reversed day, the 
sun setting in the east, and so on; till at the end of the twenty- 
four hours he would complete his fourth circuit, and find the sun 
again rising on the eastern horizon, about to set for him if he 
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continued his westward journey, but about to rise for his fellow- 
residents in the Martian moon. So that if he rested at the end of 
his long journey, the sun which during the latter portion of it had 
passed from the western horizon athwart the sky to the eastern, 
would, after the athlete stopped, rise from the eastern horizon and 
pass back again to the western. Thus he would have, during and 
after the latter part of his journey, two days in succession, one day 
reversed as he ran westwards, the other the natural day of the 
Martian moon. If, on the contrary, he started at sunset, he would 
begin his journey with a reversed day, and close it with a reversed 
night, followed by an ordinary night, during which he might rest. 
It would also be easy for him so to arrange matters, by running 
alternately east and west, as to have daylight throughout his 
journey, though to Martian lunarians at rest four days and four 
nights would have passed. 

But a world admitting of such vagaries as these is not to be 
readily accepted as a reasonable or probable world. On the other 
hand, if we assign to the inhabitants of Martian moons propor- 
tions which would prevent their leaping to such enormous heights 
and over such enormous distances, or rather to heights and over 
distances so many times exceeding their own height, we find our- 
selves surrounded by perplexities not a whit less confounding than 
those just considered. 

It is easy to determine how large a man should be, in order 
that on the surface of a planet whose gravity is known he might 
be as agile asa man on our earth. For this purpose we must 
compare, first, the relative activity of two men of unequal size but 
similarly proportioned. When I speak of activity here I mean 
the relation between the strength of the limbs and the weight of 
the body, regarding two men as equally active if the strength of 
the heavier exceeds that of the lighter in the same degree that the 
weight of the former exceeds that of the latter. Now compare two 
men in these respects whose heights are five feet and six feet respect- 
ively, their proportions being in all respects similar. The strength 
of muscles depends on the size of their cross-sections, and these are 
not proportioned to the height but to the square of the height. 
Thus the muscular power of the larger man is to that of the smaller, 
not as 6 to 5, but as 36 to 25, or exceeds that of the shorter man 
in a much greater degree than the height does. But the weight of 
the larger man exceeds that of the smaller in a yet greater degree, 
being greater, not as 6 to 5, or as 36 to 25, but as 216 to 125, or 
very nearly double. His muscular power being greater only in the 
proportion of 36 to 25, whereas it should be greater in the propor- 
tion of 216 to 125, is less effective to support the weight in the 
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proportion of 5 to 6. We see this at once, because if it were in- 
creased as 6 to 5, it would be greater than that of the smaller man 
as 36 times 6 or 216 is greater than 25 times 5 or 125—thit is, in 
the same degree as the weight is greater. Since then the strength 
of the taller man should be increased as 6 to 5, to make his activity 
equal to that of the.smaller, it is in reality too small in the pro- 
portion of 5 to 6. In other words, the smaller man is more active 
than the larger in the same degree that the larger is taller than 
the smaller. But if the larger lived in a world where grav.ty was 
only five-sixths of terrestrial gravity, he would be as active in that 
world as the smaller man in his world. The taller man, then, 
wants a world where gravity is less in the same degree; and 
conversely, in a world where gravity is less, men can be larger in 
the same degree, yet remain equally active as we arein ours. Apply- 
ing this reasoning to either of the moons of Mars whose grivity we 
have assumed equal to a six hundredth only of terrestrial gravity, 
we arrive at the stupendous—the appalling—result, that mea there 
might be six hundred times as tall as terrestrial men, yet equally 
active. The same reasoning applies to animals, and the idea of an 
elephant or a giraffe six hundred times as tall as terrestrial specimens 
of these animals is dreadful indeed. But let us content ourselves 
with considering human beings only. The Brobdingnags of Swift 
sink into utter insignificance beside giants 1,200 yards high. The 
average height of a Brobdingnag was about 20 yards, or ten times 
the height of ordinary men. So that the inhabitants of a Martian 
moon, on the assumption we have been dealing with, would exceed 
a Brobdingnag sixty times in height, or six times more than a 
Brobdingnag exceeded Gulliver, or than Gulliver exceeded the 
King of Lilliput in height. Amongst the Martian lunarians a 
Brobdingnag would be almost as utterly insignificant as a Lilli- 
putian among Brobdingnags. 

But this arrangement, though reducing the Martian lunarians 
to a reasonable degree of activity, so that the most agile among 
them would only be able to leap to about his own height, or over 
a distance exceeding his own height about fourfold, only increases 
our difficulties. The rate at which these monsters would travel, 
supposing they used as much exertion as terrestrial men in 
walking and running, would in fact be much greater,—‘or while 
every step would be six hundred times as long as before, the giant 
would not be six hundred times as long making each step, as we 
before supposed. What time he would actually require 1 do not 
know, having had no experience of the habitudes of human bodies 
1,200 yards high. We cannot suppose he would take a step in 
the same time as a man on this earth, simply because the nervous 
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system would require a considerable time in conveying sensations 
to the monster’s brain—about half a minute, for example, in con- 
veying intelligence from the foot to the brain. But doubtless 
each step would take much less than six hundred times the interval 
required for terrestrial steps. So that the pace at which these 
giants would travel would far exceed that at which the smaller 
lunarians we before considered would advance. Each giant would 
also require much more room for himself in taking his journeys ; 
and in fact the small moons of Mars would be utterly unfit abodes 
for such creatures. One circumstance alone, among many suggested 
in the preceding inquiry, will show how utterly uncomfortable the 
relations of such a world would be. Sensation requiring half a 
minute to travel from the foot to the brain of one of the giant 
inhabitants, it follows that some one might deal a blow at his 
enemy’s foot, and have a clear start of one minute before the 
giant could pursue him,—half a minute passing before the 
wounded giant knew he was hurt, and another half a minute 
before he could set his feet in motion to pursue his foe. 

Probably the most convenient assumption we can make, under 
these circumstances, is that there may be creatures in a general 
respect like ourselves on these moons of Mars, but that, owing to 
the extreme rarity of the atmosphere, their vital energy is so far 
reduced that they are not more active than we are, despite the 
feeble action of gravity in their world. The air must be exceed- 
ingly rare, most certainly, even if the quantity is proportioned to 
the volumes of these moons. On this assumption the quantity of 
air is less than the quantity of terrestrial air as one is less than 
400 times 400 times 400,—that is, amounts only to one sixty-four 
millionth part of the terrestrial air. Being spread over a surface 
which is but one 160,000th of the earth’s, it follows that the quantity 
of air above each square mile of surface is one 400th part only of 
the quantity over each square mile of our earth’s surface. This 
would be little enough in all conscience; but this is not all. For 
the action of gravity being, according to our assumption, only one 
600th of terrestrial gravity, it follows that the atmospheric pressure 
and therefore density is further reduced in this degree, giving 
finally a density equal only to one 240,000th of the density of our 
own air, Now ata height of seven miles, where the atmospheric 
pressure is reduced to one-fourth that at the sea level, men of 
ordinary constitution would perish in a few minutes, if not in- 
stantly. In Coxwell’s ascent to nearly that height, Glaisher 
fainted, and Coxwell only just had strength left to draw the valve- 
string with his teeth (his hands being already powerless). Yet at 
a height of seven miles, the density of the air is 60,000 times 
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greater than that which, according to our very reasonable assump- 
tion, prevails at the surface of the Martian moons. We can very 
well believe, then, that, in whatever way the inhabitants of these 
moons may be adapted, corporeally and constitutionally, for exist- 
ence in their small homes, the rarity of the air there must tend to 
reduce their vital energy. So that we may well imagine that 
instead of being abie to leap to a height of half a mile, or over a 
distance of two or three miles, they are not more active than we 
are on earth with six hundred times greater weight, but a far more 
effective respiration. 

We might perhaps go even farther than this, and assume that, 
in order to give to the inhabitants of these moons locomotive 
powers proportioned in the same way to their own dimensions as 
ours are, they must be supposed very much smaller than we are. 
We might imagine them in an atmosphere so exceedingly attenu- 
ated that creatures which could have vitality enough to move freely 
about must be no larger than ‘flies or ants, and must have also 
some such provision as insects have for more effective respiration. 
In this way we might find in the Martian moons a miniature of 
our own earth, not only in the proportions of these worlds them- 
selves, their lands and seas and atmospheres, but also in those of 
the creatures living upon them. But it would not be very in- 
teresting to consider mere miniatures of our earth such as the 
moons of Mars would thus come to be regarded. Indeed, in that 
case, little more could be said than that all the relations presented 
by this earth were, or might be, represented in the Martian moons, 
but on a greatly reduced scale. 

It will be much more interesting to imagine beings like our- 
selves, except in the possession of respiratory organs enabling 
them to live in an exceedingly rare atmosphere, and also in 
possessing only so much vital energy as enables them, though only 
weighing a few ounces, to travel about as actively in their home 
as we do in ours. 

We may then try to picture to ourselves our condition if we 
lived in a world twenty miles in diameter, and situated like either 
of the moons of Mars. 

Such a world would have a surface of about 1,260 square miles, 
about the area of Suffolk. As has been pointed out in a very 
suggestive and interesting article in the ‘ Spectator’ for September 
14, a certain allowance must be made for seas. Let us assign to 
water one half of the surface, so that there are 630 square miles of 
water surface and as many of land. Thus the water surface would 
be equal to about four times that of Lake Neagh, the land surface to 
about that of Hertfordshire. Whether we ought to regard any por- 
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tions around the poles as uninhabitable by reason of excessive cold 
may be questioned. For, as was pointed out in the same essay, the 
smallness of the moon-world’s surface could hardly fail to have its 
effect in rendering the climate more uniform than it would otherwise 
be. If we imagine arctic and antarctic snows around the northern 
and southern poles, then, as little more than thirty miles separate the 
poles, and perhaps only twenty miles would intervene between the 
outer edges of the snow regions, the state of things would corre- 
spond to the existence of two very large ice-houses (shielded care- 
fully from the sun) at a distance of about thirty miles from each 
other in some well-watered country in our temperate zones. As 
we know that artificial measures would be necessary to prevent the 
ice so collected from melting entirely away in the course of time, 
we can hardly suppose that ice and snow can have gathered in the 
imagined circumstances around the poles of the two Martian 
moons. However, we may well suppose that the polar regions 
would not be very comfortable places to live in. Probably the 
inhabitable area of each moon is reduced by some eighty or a 
hundred square miles in this way. 

But the smallness of these moons would render the temper- 
ature much more uniform. I fear the rarity of the air intro- 
duces here a difficulty which if we were to attend closely to it 
would compel us to abandon altogether the idea that the kind of 
life we have been imagining exists at all in these moons. At any 
rate we could only get over the difficulty, I think, by assuming that 
some peculiarity of bodily structure and of constitution enabled 
the human inhabitants of these worlds to endure an intensity of cold 
which weshould find as quickly fatal as the small atmospheric density. 
Let us pass over this difficulty, however, and suppose that, utterly 
different as the mean temperature must be from that of our earth, 
the varieties of temperature in different latitudes and in different 
seasons correspond, as on our earth, with the varying solar elevation. 

A degree of longitude at the equator would correspond to a 
distance of about one-sixth of a mile, instead of some 69 miles as 
on our earth. So that, as fifteen degrees or 24 miles would corre- 
spond with a time difference of one hour, it would be very easy 
for an inhabitant by walking westwards to make the sun seem always 
in the same part of the sky. Say, for instance, it was noon, and 
therefore the sun due south. Then if he walked at the rate of 24 
miles westwards along the equator it would remain noon just as 
long as he chose to continue his journey. A walker as good as 
Weston could quite easily keep the sun within a few degrees of 
south for a week or a month at atime. If he walked at the rate 
of 5 miles an hour westwards the sun would seem to go backwards, 
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or towards the east, and at the end of two hours, supposing it 
had been due south when he began, would have passed backwards 
by two hours’ motion or fifteen degrees. Then he might rest for 
four hours, finding the sun two hours’ motion west of south. 
Two hours’ walking would bring the sun back to the south, two 
hours more would bring the sun an hour’s motion east of south ; 
and then he could rest again for four hours. Walking thus half 
the time, in spells of four hours, with four hours’ rest between them, 
he would keep the sun always within two hours’ motion on either 
side of due south—or, in other words, it would be always between 
ten in the morning and two in the afternoon with him. 

In a latitude corresponding to that of London the task would 
be much easier, for the distance to be travelled per day would be 
reduced from about 63 miles to less than 40 miles. 

Travelling eastwards, the sun’s motion would be hastened 
instead of retarded or reversed. If, for instance, a traveller at the 
equator walked eastwards at the rate of 24 miles an hour, the sun’s 
apparent westwardly motion would be doubled, and daylight would 
last only about six hours, night the same, if he continued walking 
at this rate from one morning to the next, or for twelve hours. If 
he walked at the rate of 5 miles an hour, day would last only four 
hours, and the interval from dawn to dawn only eight. 

Means of locomotion such as we have on earth would produce 
still more remarkable changes ; but I need not considerthem. The 
reader will have no difficulty in perceiving what their general 
nature would be. It would be quite easy, in certain latitudes, to 
reduce the day to a single hour either by swift journeying eastwards 
or by swift journeying westwards. In the former case the sun 
would rise in the east and set in the west. In the latter it would 
rise in the west and set in the east, and he would require to 
travel somewhat more quickly than in the former case. It is not 
easy to see, however, how any form of steam mechanism could be 
devised, where atmospheric pressure would be so small. Water 
would evaporate at a very low temperature indeed. 

But the most remarkable effects which change of place by 
ordinary methods of locomotion would produce are those due to 
journeys north and south. As the writer of the interesting article 
in the ‘Spectator ’ already referred to has pointed out, ‘in a 3-mile 
walk the inhabitant of one of these moons might change his 
climate as vastly as an inhabitant of our earth who has sailed from 
London to Alexandria. In other words, the same change which 
can only be obtained in the same distance on our earth by climbing 
a high mountain, could be obtained by an easy walk on the surface 
of the Martian moon; while a railway journey of the same distance 
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which takes a man from Richmond or Twickenham to town, might 
on a little world of these dimensions take him from the temperate 
to the Arctic or the Torrid Zone. Of course it is difficult to 
say how far mere minuteness of scale might not alter essentially 
the rules of temperature. It is difficult to suppose that mere 
contiguity would not itself prevent the great differences of temper- 
ature which are possible on a larger globe. Granting even an 
exact parallelism in the causes at work, and no difference except 
the reduction of scale, you could not have as many zones of tem- 
perature in a pond 4 feet deep as you may have in the Atlantic or 
the Pacific, if only because heat is conducted much more rapidly, 
and is much sooner equalised, over a small surface than over a large. 
But making all proper allowances for this, any difference in tem- 
perature solely due to the angle at which the sun’s rays strike down 
would be as great after a seven or eight miles’ journey, north or south, 
in such a tiny world as this, as it would be on our own earth after 
a journey of 3,000 miles.’ 

I do not myself care to examine very closely the effects of 
changes of latitude in our imagined small world, simply because, 
on making an approach even to a close scrutiny of the conditions 
of life in such a world, a host of reasons present themselves against 
even the possibility of creatures existing there resembling man in 
the remotest degree. It spoils the pleasing illusion by which alone 
one is enabled to speak of the experiences of beings like ourselves 
in such a world, to inquire closely into their surroundings. 

We are able somewhat more safely to consider the relations of 
inert matter in worlds where gravity is so small as it must be in 
the Martian moons. It has been said, by myself amongst others, that 
building, and all engineering processes, would be much easier in 
a world where gravity is very small than in our own world. But 
if less arduous, so far as mere labour is concerned, they would in 
some respects be far more difficult. Much more skill would be re- 
quired to give adequate stability to buildings, made even of the most 
solid materials, in a world where all weights are so much reduced. 
Suppose even platinum were available in sufficient quantities for 
architectural purposes, yet a block of platinum of given size would 
press downwards with less force there than a block of deal-wood of 
about one-twentieth its size, on our earth. Whewell has well de- 
scribed in his Bridgewater Treatise the effects of a great reduction 
in the force of gravity, though he is not there considering life in 
other worlds, but the importance (which many are apt to overlook) 
of those portions of our earth’s frame which lie far below the deepest 
mines even yet dug by man. If the interior of our earth could 
be scooped out and removed, we should in fact suffer from precisely 
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the same inconveniences as would affect creatures like ourselves 
living in the moons of Mars. We should indeed find ourselves 
living like them in dread and terror. ‘Things,’ as Whewell truly 
says, ‘would not lie where we placed them; but would slide away 
with the slightest push. We should have a difficulty in standing 
or walking something like what we have on ship-board when the 
deck is inclined; and we should stagger helplessly through an 
atmosphere thinner than that which oppresses the respiration of the 
traveller on the tops of the highest mountains.’ 

‘It is hard, says the ingenious writer in the ‘ Spectator,’ ‘ to 
conceive even a one-storied house holding together,’ in the Martian 
moon world, ‘ against any serious lateral blows.’ Projectiles would 
be no less deadly than in our own world. But the range which 
projectiles such as ours would obtain in such a world would render 
close fighting impossible on the one hand, and efficient aiming im- 
possible on the other. A Krupp cannon, for instance, whose greatest 
range on our earth is, let us say, five miles, would on the Martian 
moon fire a projectile which would leave that moon for ever, and the 
recoil of the cannon would probably carry it half a dozen miles 
away from the firing point. Much weaker projectile force would 
have to be employed, and less mischief would be done on this ac- 
count, and also because any living body struck by one of these pro- 
jectiles would give way before it much more readily than a similar 
body similarly struck on our own earth. 

The celestial appearances presented from the surface of Dread 
and Terror would be well worth describing, did time and space per- 
mit, especially as in a sense they may be regarded as realities 
compared with the relations we have been dealing with. It is certain, 
for example, that to eyes such as ours Mars would appear from the 
nearest of his moons as a disc 1,400 times as large as our moon 
appears to us. (It is rather strange, by the way, that this is the 
exact size of the dise which Jupiter would present as seen from his 
nearest moon; Saturn, as seen from his nearest moon, appears only 
900 times larger than our moon does to us.) But enough space 
has already been given to considerations which only have a specu- 
lative interest ; and indeed must be regarded as of the most doubt- 
ful character even in this aspect. It has been well said by Sir J. 
Herschel that ‘ of such speculations there is no end;’ and though 
it cannot be said that in such speculations there is no use—for they 
serve to remind us how extremely limited is the range over which 
our own experience can guide us—yet we must be content to consider 
these possibilities somewhat lightly. Their consideration must be 
regarded as scientific rambling, not as scientific study. 








Che Duel in Herne Wood. 


EXTRACTED, WITH PERMISSION, FROM ‘THE CASE OF 
MR. LIONEL VARLEIGH, 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


THE TELEGRAM. 


John Pyne, managing clerk, Maplesworth, to Messrs. Betsir and 
Tarland, solicitors, London. 


By the end of the week shall forward evidence for defence, reduced 
to written form by witnesses themselves, as instructed by our client. 
Result of this method of proceeding just what I expected it would 
be. N’ne-tenths of testimony, legally speaking, useless. May, I 
think, be relied on as true. Points, here and there, which suggest 
a new line of defence. Ample time for consultation. Coroner's 
inquest adjourned for a week. 


THE EVIDENCE. 


No. 1.—Miss Bertha Duval, of Nettlegrove Hall, writes and 


Says i— 


I. 


Towards the middle of June in the present year—I mean the 
year 1817—I went to take the waters at Maplesworth, in Derby- 
shire, accompanied by my nearest living relative, my aunt. 

The events which I have (most unwillingly) undertaken to 
relate are in some degree associated with my peculiar position in 
the world. I hope I shall be excused on this account if I begin 
by saying a few words about myself. I have not the vanity to 
suppose that the story of my life is likely to interest anybody; I 
am only anxious to explain (if I can) some parts of my conduct 
which might otherwise appear blameworthy in the eyes of 
strangers. 

I was twenty-one years old at my last birthday. On coming 
of age I inherited a house and lands in Derbyshire, together with 
a fortune in money of one hundred thousand pounds. The only 
education which I have received has been obtained, with the help 
of masters, within the last two or three years of my life; and I 
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have thus far seen nothing of society, in England or in any other 
civilised part of the world. 

Taking it all together, this is surely a trying situation for a 
young woman of my age. To my mind it seems to excuse many 
mistakes which I might never have committed under more favour- 
able circumstances. 

Iam an only child. My father was a French colonist in the 
island of Saint Domingo. He died while I was very young ; leaving 
to my mother and to me just enough to live on, in the remote part 
of the island in which our little property was situated. My mother 
was an Englishwoman. Her delicate health made it necessary for her 
to leave me for many hours of the day under the care of our 
household slaves. I can never forget their kindness to me; but, 
unfortunately, their ignorance equalled their kindness. If we had 
been rich enough to send to France or England for a competent 
governess we might have done very well. But we were not rich 
enough. I am ashamed to say that I was nearly thirteen years 
old before I had learnt to read and write correctly. 

Four more years passed—and then there came a wonderful 
event in our lives, which was nothing less than the change from 
Saint Domingo to England. 

My mother was distantly related to an ancient, and wealthy 
English family. She seriously offended these proud people by 
marrying an obscure foreigner who had nothing to live on but his 
morsel of land in the West Indies. Having no expectations from 
her relatives, my mother preferred happiness with the man she 
loved to every other consideration; and I, for one, think she was 
right. From that moment she was cast off by the head of the 
family. For eighteen years of her life, as wife, mother, and widow, 
no letters came to her from her English home. We had just cele- 
brated my seventeenth birthday when the first letter came. It 
informed my mother that no less than three lives, which stood 
between her and the inheritance of certain portions of the family 
property, had been swept away by death. The estate and the 
fortune which I have already mentioned had fallen to her in due 
course of the law, and her surviving relatives were magnanimously 
ready to forgive her at last! 

We wound up our affairs at Saint Domingo, and we went to 
England to take possession of our new wealth. 

At first the return to her native air seemed to have a beneficial 
effect on my mother’s health. But it was a temporary improve- 
ment only. Her constitution had been fatally injured by the West 
Indian climate, and just as we had engaged a competent person to 
look after my neglected education, my constant attendance was 
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needed at my mother’s bedside. We loved each other dearly, and 
we wanted no strange nurses to come between us. My aunt (my 
mother’s sister) relieved me of my cares in the intervals when I 
wanted rest. For seven sad months our dear sufferer lingered. 
My useless tears fall on the paper when I write about this time of 
my life. I have only one remembrance to comfort me; my 
mother’s last kiss was mine—she died peacefully with her head 
on my bosom. 

I was nearly nineteen years old before I had sufficiently 
rallied my courage to be able to think seriously of myself and my 
prospects. 

At that age one does not willingly submit oneself for the first 
time to the authority of a governess. Having my aunt for a com- 
panion and protectress, I proposed to engage my own masters and 
to superintend my own education. 

My plans failed to meet with the approval of the head of the 
family. He declared (most unjustly, as the event proved) that my 
aunt was not a fit person to take care of me. She had passed all 
the later years of her life in retirement. A good creature, he 
admitted, in her own way, but she had no knowledge of the world 
and no firmness of character. The right person to act as my 
chaperon, and to superintend my education, was the high-minded 
and accomplished woman who had taught his own daughters. She 
was then disengaged, and, if I would follow his advice, I should 
do well to write to her while her services were still at my dis- 
posal. 

I declined, with all needful gratitude and respect. to take his 
advice. The bare idea of living with a stranger so soon after my 
mother’s death revolted me. Besides, I liked my aunt, and my 
aunt liked me. Being made acquainted with my decision, the 
head of the family cast me off, exactly as he had cast off my 
mother before me. He even declined to exercise his authority as 
my guardian. I was made a ward in Chancery until I came of 
age; and I found the Lord Chancellor, in my rare interviews with 
him, a nice old gentleman, who patted me on the cheek and said I 
reminded him of one of his own daughters. 

So I lived in retirement with my good aunt, and studied 
industriously to improve my mind until my twenty-first birthday 
came. I was now an heiress, privileged to think and act for 
myself; and the Lord Chancellor and I shook hands with many 
friendly wishes at parting. My aunt kissed me tenderly. We 
talked of my poor mother, and we cried in each other’s arms on 
the memorable day which made a wealthy woman of me. In a 
little time more, other troubles than vain regrets for the dead 
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were to try me, and other tears were to fill my eyes than the tears 
which I had given to the memory of my mother. 


II. 


Having said what I can for myself, I may now return to my 
visit, in June 1817, to the healing springs at Maplesworth. 

This famous inland watering-place was only between nine and 
ten miles from my new home called Nettlegrove Hall. I had 
been feeling weak and out of spirits for some months, and our 
medical adviser recommended change of scene and a trial of the 
waters at Maplesworth. My aunt and I established ourselves in 
comfortable apartments, with a letter of introduction to the chief 
doctor in the place. This otherwise harmless and worthy man 
proved, strangely enough, to be the innocent cause of the trials 
and troubles which beset me at the outset of my new life. 

The day after we had presented our letter of introduction we 
met the doctor on the public walk. He was accompanied by two 
strangers, both young men, and both (so far as my ignorant 
opinion went) persons of some distinction, judging by their dress 
and manners. The doctor said a few kind words to us, and 
rejoined his two companions. Both the gentlemen looked at me, 
and both took off their hats as my aunt and I proceeded on our 
walk. 

I own I thought occasionally of the well-bred strangers during 
the rest of the day, especially of the shortest of the two, who was 
also the handsomest of the two to my thinking. If this confession 
seems rather a bold one, remember, if you please, that I had never 
been taught to conceal my feelings at Saint Domingo, and that 
the events which followed our arrival in England had kept me 
completely secluded from the society of other young ladies of my 
age. 
The next day, while I was drinking my glass of healing water 
(extremely nasty water, by the way), the doctor joined us. While 
he was asking me about my health, the two strangers made their 
appearance again and took off their hats again. They both looked 
expectantly at the doctor, and the doctor (in performance of a 
promise which he had already made, as I privately suspected) 
formally introduced them to my aunt and tome. First (I put 
the handsomest man first) Captain Arthur Stanwick, of the army, 
home from India on leave, and staying at Maplesworth to take the 
waters; secondly, Mr. Lionel Varleigh, of .Boston, in America, 
visiting England, after travelling all over Europe, and stopping at 
Maplesworth to keep company with his friend the Captain. 
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On their introduction, the two gentlemen, observing, no 
doubt, that I was a little shy, forbore delicately from pressing 
their society on.us. 

Captain Stanwick, with a beautiful smile, and with teeth worthy 
of the smile, stroked his whiskers, and asked me if I had found 
any benefit from taking the waters. He afterwards spoke in 
great praise of the charming scenery in the neighbourhood of 
Maplesworth, and then turning away addressed his next words to 
my aunt. Mr. Varleigh, taking his place, speaking with perfect 
gravity, and with no whiskers to stroke, said, ‘I have once tried 
the waters here out of curiosity. I can sympathise, Miss, with 
the expression which I observed on your face when you emptied 
your glass just now. Permit me to offer you something nice to 
take the taste of the waters out of your mouth.’ He produced 
from his pocket a beautiful little box filled with sugar-plums. 
‘T bought it in Paris, he explained. ‘ Having lived a good deal 
in France, I have got into a habit of making little presents of 
this sort to ladies and children. I wouldn’t let the doctor see it, 
Miss, if I were you. He has the usual medical prejudice against 
sugar-plums.’ With that quaint warning he, too, made his bow 
and discreetly withdrew. 

Thinking it over afterwards, I acknowledged to myself that the 
English Captain—although he was the handsomest man of the 
two, and possessed the smoothest manners—had failed, neverthe- 
less, to overcome my shyness. The American traveller’s unaffected 
sincerity and good humour, on the other hand, set me quite at my 
ease. I could look at him and thank him, and feel amused at his 
sympathy with the grimace I had made, after swallowing the ill- 
flavoured waters. And yet, while I lay awake at night, wondering 
whether we should meet our new acquaintances on the next day, 
it was the English Captain that I most wanted to see again, and 
not the American traveller! At the time I set this down to 
nothing more important than my own perversity. Ah, dear! 
dear! I know better than that now. 

The next morning brought the doctor to our hotel on a special 
visit to my aunt. He invented a pretext for sending me into the 
next room, which was so plainly a clumsy excuse, that my curiosity 
was aroused. I gratified my curiosity. Must I make my confession 
plainer still? Must I acknowledge that I was mean enough to 
listen on the other side of the door ? 

I heard my dear innocent old aunt say, ‘ Doctor! I hope you 
don’t see anything alarming in the state of Bertha’s health?’ 

The doctor burst out laughing. ‘My dear Madam! there is 
nothing in the state of the young lady’s health which need cause 
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the smallest anxiety to you or tome. The object of my visit is to 
justify myself for presenting those two gentlemen to you yesterday. 
They are both greatly struck by Miss Bertha’s beauty, and they 
both urgently entreated me to introduce them. Such introduc- 
tions, I need hardly say, are marked exceptions to my general 
rule. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred I should have said 
No. In the cases of Captain Stanwick and Mr. Varleigh, however, 
I saw no reason to hesitate. Permit me to assure you that I am 
not intruding on your notice two fortune-hunting adventurers. 
They are both men of position and men of property. The family 
of the Stanwicks has been well known to me for years; and Mr. 
Varleigh brought me a letter from my oldest living friend, 
answering for him as a gentleman in the highest sense of the word. 
He is the wealthiest man of the two; and it speaks volumes for 
him, in my opinion, that he has preserved his simplicity of 
character after a long residence in such places as Paris and 
Vienna. Captain Stanwick has more polish and ease of manner, 
but, looking under the surface, I rather fancy there may be some- 
thing « little impetuous and domineering in his temper. How- 
ever, we all have our faults. I can only say, for both these young 
friends of mine, that you need feel no scruple about admitting 
them to your intimacy, if they happen to please you. And, if by 
any possible chance your charming niece should look on either 
of them, in course of time, with favouring eyes, I may venture 
to say—marriage being, sooner or later, the destiny of all 
charming young ladies—that her guardians and friends will not 
find that she has chosen unwisely. It is a habit of mine, my 
dear Madam, to speak plainly on these social subjects, and to 
look all possible eventualities in the face. And now that I have 
spoken my mind, and removed any doubts which may have 
troubled you, suppose we release Miss Bertha from her exile, and 
discuss the interesting subject of your plans for the day.’ 

The smoothly eloquent doctor paused for the moment, and I 
darted away from the door. 

Our plans for the day included a drive through the famous 
scenery near the town. My two admirers met us on horseback. 
Here, again, the Captain had the advantage over his friend. His 
seat in the saddle and his riding-dress were both perfect things in 
their way. The Englishman rode on one side of the carriage and 
the American on the other. They both talked well, but Mr. 
Varleigh had seen more of the world in general than Captain 
Stanwick, and he made himself certainly the most interesting 
and most amusing companion of the two. On our way back 
my admiration was excited by a thick wood, beautifully situated 
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on rising ground at a little distance from the high road. ‘Oh, 
dear,’ I said, ‘how I should like to take a walk in that wood!’ 
Idle, thoughtless words; but, oh, what remembrances crowd on 
me as I think of them now! 

Captain Stanwick and Mr. Varleigh at once dismounted and 
offered themselves as my escort. The coachman warned them to 
be careful; people had often lost themselves, he said, in that 
wood. I asked the name of it. The name was Herne Wood. 
My aunt was not very willing to leave her comfortable seat in the 
carriage, but it ended in her going with us. 

Before we entered the wood, Mr. Varleigh noted the position 
of the high road by his pocket-compass. Captain Stanwick 
laughed at him, and offered me his arm. Ignorant as I was of 
the ways of the world and the rules of coquetry, my instinct (I 
suppose) warned me not to distinguish one of the gentlemen too 
readily at the expense of the other. I took my aunt’s arm and 
settled it in that way. 

A winding path led us into the wood. Ona nearer view, the 
place disappointed me ; the farther we advanced, the more horribly 
gloomy it grew. The thickly-growing trees shut out the'light; 
the damp stole over me little by little until I shivered; the 
undergrowth of bushes and thickets rustled at intervals mysteri- 
ously, as some invisible creeping creature passed through it. At 
a turn in the path we reached a sort of clearing, and saw the sky 
and the sunshine once more. But, even here, a disagreeable 
incident occurred. A snake wound his undulating way across the 
open space, passing close by me, and I was fool enough to scream. 
The Captain killed the creature with his riding-cane, taking a 
pleasure in doing it which I did not like to see. We left the 
clearing and tried another path, and then another. And still the 
horrid wood preyed on my spirits. I agreed with my aunt that 
we should do well to return to the carriage. On our way back 
we missed the right path, and lost ourselves for the moment. 
Mr. Varleigh consulted his compass, and pointed in one direction. 
Captain Stanwick, consulting nothing but his own jealous humour, 
pointed in the other.. We followed Mr. Varleigh’s guidance, and 
got back to the clearing. He turned to the Captain, and said 
good-humouredly, ‘You see the compass was right.’ Captain 
Stanwick answered sharply, ‘There are more ways than one out 
of an English wood; you talk as if we were on an American 
prairie. Mr. Varleigh seemed to be at a loss to understand 
his rudeness: there was a pause. The two men looked at each 
other, standing face to face on the brown earth of the clearing— 
the ‘Englishman’s ruddy countenance, light auburn hair and 
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whiskers, and well-opened bold blue eyes, contrasting with the 
pale complexion, the keenly-observant look, the dark, closely-cut 
hair, and the delicately-lined face of the American. It was only 
for a moment: I had barely time to feel uneasy before they 
controlled themselves and led us back to the carriage, talking as 
pleasantly as if nothing had happened. For days afterwards, 
nevertheless, that scene in the clearing—the faces and figures of 
the two men, the dark line of trees hemming them in on all 
sides, the brown circular patch of ground on which they stood— 
haunted my memory, and got in the way of my brighter and 
happier thoughts. When my aunt inquired if I had enjoyed the 
day, I surprised her by saying, No. And when she asked why, I 
could only answer, ‘ It was all spoilt by Herne Wood.’ 


Iil. 

Three weeks passed. 

To write the true history of that short lapse otf time is to 
write the humiliating confession of my own folly. 1 am ready to 
make the confession, if it would only stop there. But the 
narrative of the consequences that followed must come next, and 
I have not courage enough to relate this part of the sad story at 
any length. The terror of those dreadful days creeps over me 
again when I think of them. I mean to tell the truth without 
shrinking; but I may at least consult my own feelings by dwelling 
on certain particulars as briefly as I can. 

I shall describe my conduct towards the two men who 
courted me, in the plainest terms, if I say that I distinguished 
neither of them. Innocently and stupidly I encouraged them 
both. 

In books, women are generally represented as knowing their 
own minds in matters which relate to love and marriage. This is 
not my experience of myself. Day followed day; and, ridiculous 
as it may appear, I could not for the life of me decide which of my 
two admirers I liked best ! 

Captain Stanwick was, at first, the man of my choice. While 
he kept his temper under control, he charmed me. But when he 
let it escape him, he sometimes disappointed, sometimes irritated 
me. In that frame of mind I turned for relief to Lionel Varleigh, 
feeling that he was the more gentle and themore worthy man of the 
two, and honestly believing, at such times, that I preferred him to his 
rival. For the first few days after our visit to Herne Wood I had 
excellent opportunities of comparing them. They paid their visits 
to us together, and they divided their attentions carefully between 
me and my aunt. At the end of the week, however, they began to 
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present themselves separately. If I had possessed any experience 
of the natures of men, I might have known what this meant, and 
might have seen the future possibility of some more serious estrange- 
ment between the two friends, of which I might be the unfortunate 
cause. As it was, I never once troubled my head about what 
might be passing out of my presence. Whether they came 
together, or whether they came separately, their visits were always 
agreeable to me, and I thought of nothing and cared for nothing 
more. 

But the time that was to enlighten me was not far off. 

One day Captain Stanwick called much earlier than usual. 
My aunt had not yet returned from her morning walk. The 
Captain made some excuse for presenting himself under these cir- 
cumstances which I have now forgotten. Without actually 
committing himself to a proposal of marriage, he spoke with such 
tender feeling, he managed his hold on my inexperience so deli- 
cately, that he entrapped me into saying some words, on my side, 
which I remembered with a certain dismay as soon as I was left 
alone again. In half an hour more Mr. Lionel Varleigh was 
announced as my next visitor. I at once noticed a certain dis- 
turbance in his look and manner which was quite new in my 
experience of him. I offered him a chair. To my surprise he 
declined to take it. 

‘I must trust to your indulgence to permit me to put an em- 
barrassing question to you,’ he began. ‘It rests with you, Miss 
Duval, to decide whether I shall remain here, or whether I shall 
relieve you of my presence by leaving the room.’ 

‘What can you possibly mean ?’ I asked. 

‘Is it your wish,’ he went on, ‘that I should pay you no more 
visits except in Captain Stanwick’s company, or by Captain Stan- 
wick’s express permission ?’ 

My astonishment deprived me for the moment of the power 
of answering him. ‘Do you really mean that Captain Stanwick 
has forbidden you to call on me?’ I asked as soon as I could speak. 

‘I have exactly repeated what Captain Stanwick said to me 
half an hour since,’ Lionel Varleigh answered. 

In my indignation at hearing this, I entirely forgot the rash 
words of encouragement which the Captain had entrapped me into 
speaking to him. When I think of it now, I am ashamed to 
record the language in which I resented this man’s presumptuous 
assertion of authority over me. Having committed one act of 
indiscretion already, my anxiety to assert my freedom of action 
hurried me into committing another. I bade Mr. Varieigh 
welcome whenever he cnose to visit me, in terms which made his 
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face flush under the emotions of pleasure and surprise which I had 
aroused in him. My wounded vanity acknowledged no restraints. 
I signed to him to take a seat on the sofa at my side; I engaged 
to go to his lodgings the next day, with my aunt, and see the 
collection of curiosities which he had amassed in the course of his 
travels. I almost believe, if he had tried to kiss me, that I was 
angry enough with the Captain to have let him do it! 

Remember what my life had been—remember how ignorantly 
I had passed the precious days of my youth, how insidiously a 
sudden accession of wealth had encouraged my folly and my pride— 
and try, like good Christians, to make some allowance for me! 

My aunt came in from her walk before Mr Varleigh’s visit 
had ended. She received him rather coldly, and he perceived 
it. After reminding me of our appointment for the next day, he 
took his leave. 

‘What appointment does Mr. Varleigh mean?’ my aunt 
asked, as soon as we were alone. ‘Is it wise, under the circum- 
stances, to make appointments with Mr. Varleigh?’ she said, 
when I had answered her question. I naturally inquired what she 
meant. My aunt replied, ‘I have met Captain Stanwick while I 
was out walking. He has told me something which I am quite at 
a loss to understand. Is it possible, Bertha, that you have received 
a proposal of marriage from him favourably, without saying one 
word about your intentions to me ?’ 

I instantly denied it. However rashly I might have spoken, I 
had certainly said nothing to justify Captain Stanwick in claiming 
me as his promised wife. In his mean fear of a fair rivalry with 
Mr. Varleigh, he had deliberately misinterpreted me. ‘If I marry 
either of the two,’ I said, ‘ it will be Mr. Varleigh !’ 

My aunt shook her head. ‘ These two gentlemen seem to be 
both in love with you, Bertha. It is a trying position for you 
between them, and I am afraid you have acted with some indis- 
cretion. Captain Stanwick tells me that he and his friend have 
come to a separation already. I fear you are the cause of it. 
Mr. Varleigh has left the hotel at which he was staying with the 
Captain, in consequence of a disagreement between them this 
morning. You were not aware of that when you accepted his 
invitation. Shall I write an excuse for you? We must at least 
put off the visit, my dear, until you have set yourself right with 
Capiain Stanwick.’ 

I began to feel a little alarmed, but 1 was too obstinate to 
yield without a struggle. ‘Give me time to think over it,’ I said. 
‘To write an excuse seems like acknowledging the Captain’s 
authority. Let us wait till to-morrow morning. 
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IV. 


The morning brought with it another visit from Captain Stan- 
wick. This time my aunt was present. He looked at her without 
speaking, and turned to me, with his fiery temper showing itself 
already in his eyes. 

‘¢1 have a word to say to you in private,’ he began. 

‘I have no secrets from my aunt,’ I answered. ‘ Whatever you 
have to say, Captain Stanwick, may be said here.’ 

He opened his lips to reply, and suddenly checked himself. 
He was controlling his anger by so violent an effort that it turned 
his ruddy face pale. For the moment he conquered his temper— 
he addressed himself to me with the outward appearance of respect 
at least. 

‘Has that man Varleigh lied ?’ he asked; ‘ or have you given 
him hopes too—after what you said to me yesterday ?’ 

‘I said nothing to you yesterday which gives you any right to 
put that question to me, I rejoined. ‘ You have entirely misun- 
derstood me if you think so.’ 

My aunt attempted to say a few temperate words, in the hope 
of soothing him. He waved his hand, refusing to listen to her, and 
advanced closer to me. 

You have misunderstood me, he said, ‘if you think I am aman 
to be made a plaything of in the hands of a coquette!’ 

My aunt interposed once more, with a resolution which I had 
not expected from her. 

‘ Captain Stanwick,’ she said, ‘ you are forgetting yourself.’ 

He paid no heed to her; he persisted in speaking to me. ‘It 
is my misfortune to love you,’ he burst out. ‘My whole heart: is 
set on you. I mean to be your husband, and no other man living 
shall stand in my way. After what you said to me yesterday, I 
have a right to consider that you have favoured my addresses. 
This is not a mere flirtation. Don’t think it! I say it’s the 
passion of a life! Do you hear? It’s the passion of a man’s whole 
life! I am not to be trifled with. I have had a night of sleep- 
less misery about you—I have suffered enough for you—and you’re 
not worth it. Don’t laugh! This is no laughing matter. Take 
care, Bertha! Take care!’ 

My aunt rose from her chair. She astonished me. On all 
ordinary occasions the most retiring, the most feminine of women, 
she now walked up to Captain Stanwick and looked him full in 
the face without flinching for an instant. 

‘You appear to have forgotten that you are speaking in the 
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presence of two ladies,’ she said. ‘Alter your tone, sir, or I shall 
be obliged to take my niece out of the room.’ 

Half angry, half frightened, I tried to speak in my turn. My 
aunt signed to me to be silent. The Captain drew back a step as 
if he felt her reproof. But his eyes, still fixed on me, were as 
fiercely bright as ever. There the gentleman’s superficial good- 
breeding failed to hide the natural man beneath. 

‘I will leave you in undisturbed possession of the room,’ he 
said to my aunt with bitter politeness. ‘ Before I go, permit me 
to give your niece an opportunity of reconsidering her conduct 
before it is too late. My aunt drew back, leaving him free to 
speak tome. After considering for a moment, he laid his hand 
firmly, but not roughly, on my arm. ‘ You have accepted Lionel 
Varleigh’s invitation to visit him to-day,’ he said, ‘ under pretence 
of seeing his curiosities. Think again before you decide on keep- 
ing that engagement. If you go to Varleigh to-morrow, you will 
repent it to the last day of your life.’ Saying those words, in a 
tone which made me tremble in spite of myself, he walked to the 
door. As he laid his hand on the lock, he turned towards me for 
the last time. ‘I forbid you to go to Varleigh’s lodgings,’ he said 
very distinctly and quietly. ‘ Understand what I tell you. I 
forbid it.’ 

With those words he left us. 

My aunt sat down by me’ and took my hand kindly. ‘ There 
is only one thing to be done,’ she said; ‘we must return at once 
to Nettlegrove. If Captain Stanwick attempts to annoy you in 
your own house, we have neighbours who will protect us, and 
we have Mr. Loring, our Rector, to appeal to for advice. As 
for Mr. Varleigh, I will write our excuses myself before we go 
away.’ 

She put out her hand to ring the bell and order the carriage. 
I stopped her. My childish pride urged me to assert myself in 
some way, after the passive position that I had been forced to 
occupy during the interview with Captain Stanwick. ‘No, I 
said, ‘it is not acting fairly towards Mr. Varleigh to break our 
engagement with him. Let us return to Nettlegrove by all means, 
but let us first call on Mr. Varleigh and take our leave. Are we 
to behave rudely to a gentleman who has always treated us with 
the utmgst consideration, because Captain Stanwick has tried to 
frighten us by cowardly threats? The commonest feeling of 
self-respect forbids it.’ 

My aunt protested against this outbreak of-folly with perfect 
temper and good sense. But my obstinacy (my firmness as I 
thought it!) was immovable. I left her to choose between going 
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with me to Mr. Varleigh or letting me go to him by myself. 
Finding it useless to resist, she decided, it is needless to say, on 
going with me. 

We found Mr. Varleigh very courteous, but more than usually 
grave and quiet. Our visit only lasted for a few minutes; my 
aunt used the influence of her age and her position to shorten it. 
She nentioned family affairs as the motive which recalled us to 
Nettle grove. I took it on myself to invite Mr. Varleigh to visit 
me at my own house. He bowed, and thanked me, without 
engaging himself to accept the invitation. When I offered him 
my hend at parting, he raised it to his lips, and kissed it with 
a fervour that agitated me. His eyes looked into mine witha 
sorrowful admiration, with a lingering regret, as if they were 
taking their leave of me for a long while. ‘ Don’t forget me!’ he 
whispered, as he stood at the door, while I followed my aunt out. 
‘Come to Nettlegrove,’ I whispered back. His eyes dropped to 
the ground ; he let me go without a word more. 

Th’s, I declare solemnly, was all that passed at our visit. By 
some inexpressed consent among us, no allusion whatever was 
made to Captain Stanwick; not even his name was mentioned. 
I never knew that the two men had met just before we called on 
Mr. Valeigh. Nothing was said which could suggest to me the 
slighte:t suspicion of any arrangement for another meeting later 
in the Cay. Beyond the vague threats which had escaped Captain 
Stanwick’s lips—threats which I own I was rash enough to despise 
—TI had no warning whatever of the dreadful events which 
happened at Maplesworth on the day after our return to Nettle- 
grove Hall. 

I can only add that I am ready to submit to any questions 
that may be put to me. Pray don’t think me a heartless woman. 
At that time I knew so little of the world—I was so ignorant of 
the fale pretences under which men hide what is selfish and 
savage in their natures from the women whom it is their interest 
to deceive. 


No. 2.—Julius Bender, fencing-master, writes and says :— 


I am of German nationality ; established in England as teacher 
of the use of the sword and the pistol since the beginning of the 
present year. 

Finding business slack in London, it unfortunately occurred to 
me to try what I could do in the country. I had heard of 
Mapl-sworth as a place largely frequented by visitors on account 
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waters, and I opened a gallery there at the beginning of the 
season of 1817, for fencing and pistol practice. About the visitors 
I had not been deceived; there were plenty of idle young g-ntle- 
men among them who might have been expected to-patronis? my 
establishment. They showed the most barbarous indifferenze to 
the noble art of attack and defence—came by twos and threes, 
looked at my gallery, and never returned. My small m2ans 
began to fail me. After paying my expenses, I was really at my 
wits’ end to find a few pounds to go on with, in the hope of b>tter 
days. 

One gentleman I remember, who came to see me, and wlio 
behaved most liberally. He described himself as an American, and 
said he had travelled a great deal. As may ill luck would have it, 
he stood in no need of my instructions. On the two or three 
occasions when he amused himself with my foils and my pistols, he 
proved to be one of the most expert swordsmen and one of the 
finest shots that I ever met with. It was not wonderful: he had 
by nature cool nerves and a quick eye; and he had been taught 
by the masters of the art in Vienna and Paris. 

Early in July—the 9th or 10th of the month, I think—I was 
sitting alone in my gallery, looking ruefully enough at the last two 
sovereigns in my purse, when a gentleman was announced who 
wanted a lesson. ‘A private lesson, he said with emphasis, 
looking at the man who cleaned and took care of my weapons. 

I sent the man out of theroom. Thestranger (an Englishman, 
and, as I fancied, judging by outward appearances, a military man 
as well) took from his pocket-book a fifty-pound bank-note, and 
held it up before me. ‘I am not a very practised swordsman,’ he 
said, ‘and I have no time to improve myself. Teach me a trick 
which will make me a match for a good fencer, and keep the secret, 
and there are fifty pounds for you.’ 

I hesitated. I did indeed hesitate, poor as I was. But thi: 
devil of a man held his bank-note before me whichever way I 
looked, and I had only two pounds left in the world! 

‘Are you going to fight a duel?’ I asked. 

‘That’s no business of yours,’ he answered. 

I waited a little, with the infernal bank-note tempting me, 
and then tried him again. 

‘If I teach you the trick,’ I said, ‘ will you give me your wor | 
of honour that you will make no bad use of your lesson ?’ 

‘Yes,’ he said impatiently enough. 

I was not quite satisfied yet. 
i * Will vou swear it ?’ I asked, 
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‘ Of course I will,’ he answered. ‘ Take the money, and don’t 
keep me waiting any longer!’ 

I took the money, and I taught him the trick—and I regretted 
it almost as soon as it was done. Not that I knew, mind, of any 
serious consequences that followed ; for I returned to London the 
next morning. My sentiments were those of a man of honour, who 
felt that he had degraded his art, and who could not be quite sure 
that he might not have armed the hand of an assassin as well. I 


have no more to say. 


No. 3.—Thomas Outwater, servant to Captain Stanwick, 
writes and says :—- 


If I did not firmly believe my master to be out of his senses, no 
punishment that I could receive would prevail upon me to write of 
him what I am going to write now. 

But I say he is mad, and therefore not accountable for what 
he has done—mad for love of a young woman. If I could have 
my way, I should like to twist her neck, though she is a lady, and 
a great heiress into the bargain. Before she came between them, 
my master and Mr. Varleigh were more like brothers than any- 
thing else. She set them at variance, and whether she meant to 
do it or not is all the same tome. I own I took a dislike to her 
when I first saw her. She was one of the light-haired, blue-eyed 
sort, with an innocent look and a snaky waist—a bad sort, ail the 
world over, as I have found them. 

I hear I am not expected to write the account of the disagree- 
ments between the two gentlemen, of which this lady was the 
cause. I am to state what I did in Maplesworth, and what I saw 
afterwards in Herne Wood. Poor as I am, I would give a five- 
pound note to anybody who could do it forme. Unfortunately, I 
must do it for myself. 

On the 10th of July, in the evening, my master went, for the 
second time that day, to Mr. Varleigh’s lodgings. 

I am certain of the date, because it was the day of publication 
of the town newspaper, and there was a law report in it which set 
everybody talking. There had been a duel with pistols, a day or 
two before, between a resident in the town and a visitor, on account 
of some dispute at cards. Nothing very serious came of the 
meeting. One of the men only was hurt, and the wound proved 
to be of no great importance. The awkward part of the matter 
was that the constables appeared on the ground before the wounded 
man had been removed. He and his two seconds were caught, and 
the prisoners were committed for trial, Duelling (the magistrates 
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said) was an inhuman and unchristian practice, and they were 
determined to put the law in force and stop it. This sentence 
made a great stir in the town, and fixed the date, as I have just 
said, in my mind. 

Having been accidentally within hearing of some of the 
disputes concerning Miss Duval between my master and Mr. 
Varleigh, I had my misgivings about the Captain’s second visit to 
the friend with whom he had quarrelled already. A gentleman 
called on him, soon after he had gone out, on important business. 
This gave me an excuse for following him to Mr. Varleigh’s rooms 
with the visitor’s card, and I took the opportunity. 

I heard them at high words on my way upstairs, and waited a 
little on the landing. The Captain was in one of his furious 
rages; Mr. Varleigh was firm and cool as usual. After listening 
for a minute or so, I heard enough (in my opinion) to justify me 
in entering the room. I[ caught my master in the act of lifting 
his cane—threatening to strike Mr. Varleigh. He instantly 
dropped his hand, and turned on me in a fury at my intrusion. 
Taking no notice of his fury, I gave him his friend’s card, and 
went out. A talk followed in voices too low for me to hear outside 
the room, and then the Captain approached the door. I got out 
of his way, feeling very uneasy about what was to come next. I 
could not presume to question Mr. Varleigh. The only thing I 
could think of was to tell the young lady’s aunt what I had seen 
and heard, and to plead with Miss Duval herself to make peace 
between them. When I inquired for the ladies at their lodgings, 
I was told that they had left Maplesworth. 

I saw no more of the Captain that night. 

The next morning he seemed to be quite himself again. He 
said to me, ‘Thomas, I am going sketching in Herne Wood. 
Take the paint-box and the rest of it, and put this into the 
carriage.’ 

He handed me a packet as thick as my arm, and about three 
feet long, done up in many folds of canvas. I made bold to ask 
what it was. He answered that it was an artist’s sketching 
umbrella, packed for travelling. 

In an hour’s time the carriage stopped on the road below 
Herne Wood. My master said he would carry his sketching 
things himself, and I was to wait with the carriage. In giving 
him the so-called umbrella, I took the occasion of his eye being 
off me for the moment to pass my hand over it carefully; and I 
felt, through the canvas, the hilt of a sword. As an old soldier, I 
could not be mistaken—the hilt of a sword, 

What I thought, on making this discovery, does not smuch 
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matter. What I did was to watch the Captain into the wood, and 
then to follow him. 

I tracked him along the path to where there was a clearing in 
the midst of the trees. There he stopped, and I got behind a tree. 
He undid the canvas, and produced two swords concealed in the 
packet. If I had felt any doubt before, I was certain of what was 
coming now. A duel without seconds or witnesses, by way of 
keeping the town magistrates in the dark—a duel between my 
master and Mr. Varleigh! As his name came into my mind the 
man himself appeared, making his way into the clearing from the 
other side of the wood. 

What could I do to stop it? No human creature was in sight. 
The nearest village was a mile away, reckoning from the farther 
side of the wood. The coachman was a stupid old man, quite 
useless in a difficulty, even if I had had time enough to go back to 
the road and summon him to help me. While I was thinking 
about it, the Captain and Mr. Varleigh had stripped to their shirts 
and trousers. When they crossed their swords, I could stand it no 
longer—I burst in on them. ‘ For God Almighty’s sake, gentle- 
men, I cried out, ‘don’t fight without seconds!’ My master 
turned on me, like the madman he was, and threatened me with 
the point of his sword. Mr. Varleigh pulled me back out of 
harm’s way. ‘Don’t be afraid, he whispered, as he led me back 
to the verge of the clearing; ‘I have chosen the sword instead of 
the pistol expressly to spare his life.’ 

Those noble words (spoken by as brave and true a man as ever 
breathed) quieted me. I knew Mr. Varleigh had earned the repute 
of being one of the finest swordsmen in Europe. 

The duel began. I was placed behind my master, and was 
consequently opposite to his antagonist. The Captain stood on his 
defence, waiting for the other to attack. Mr. Varleigh made a 
pass. I was opposite the point of his sword; I saw it touch the 
Captain’s left shoulder. In the same instant of time my master 
struck up his opponent’s sword with his own weapon, seized Mr. 
Varleigh’s right wrist in his left hand, and passed his sword clean 
through Mr. Varleigh’s breast. He fell, the victim of a murderous 
trick—fell without a word or a cry. 

The Captain turned slowly, and faced me with his bloody 
sword in his hand. I can’t tell you how he looked; I can only 
say that the sight of him turned me faint with terror. I have 
been through the Peninsular War; I was at Waterloo—I am no 
coward. But I tell you the cold sweat poured down my face like 
water. I should have dropped if I had not held by the branch of 
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My master waited until I had in a measure recovered myself. 
‘Feel if his heart beats, he said, pointing to the man on the 
ground. 

I obeyed. He was dead—the heart was still; the beat of the 
pulse was gone. I said, ‘ You have killed him!’ 

The Captain made no answer. He packed up the two swords 
again in the canvas, and put them under his arm. Then he told 
me to follow him with the sketching materials. I drew back from 
him without speaking; there was a horrid hollow sound in his 
voice that I did not like. ‘Do as I tell you, he said: ‘ you have 
yourself to thank for it if I refuse to lose sight of you now.’ I 
managed to answer that he might trust me to say nothing. He 
refused to trust me; he put out his hand to take hold of me. I 
could not stand that. ‘Ill go with you, I said; ‘don’t touch 
me!’ We reached the carriage and returned to Maplesworth. 
The same day we took the express train to London. 

In London I contrived to give the Captain the slip. By the 
first train the next morning I was back at Maplesworth, eager to 
hear what had happened, and if the body had been found. Nota 
word of news reached me; nothing seemed to be known of the 
duel in Herne Wood. 

I went to the wood—on foot, fearing that I might be traced if 
I hired a carriage. The country round was as solitary as usual. 
Not a creature was near when I entered the wood; not a creature 
was near when I looked into the clearing. 

There was nothing on the ground. The body was gone. 


No, 4.—The Reverend Alfred Loring, Rector of Nettlegrove, 
writes and says :— 
E. 


Early in the month of October, 1817, I was informed that 
Miss Bertha Duval had called at my house, and wished to see 
me in private. 

I had first been presented to Miss Duval on her arrival, with 
her aunt, to take possession of her property at Nettlegrove Hall. 
My opportunities of improving my acquaintance with her had not 
been so numerous as I could have desired, and I sincerely regretted 
it. She had produced a very favourable impression on me. Sin- 
gularly inexperienced and impulsive—with an odd mixture of 
shyness and vivacity in her manner, and subject now and then to 
outbursts of vanity and petulance which she was divertingly inca- 
pable of concealing—I could detect, nevertheless, under the surface 
the signs which told of a true and generous nature, of a simple and 
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pure heart. Her personal appearance, I should add, was greatly 
in her favour. There was something in it so peculiar, and at the 
same time so fascinating, that I am conscious it may have preju- 
diced me in her favour. For fear of this acknowledgment being 
misunderstood, I think it right to add that I am old enough to be 
her grandfather, and that I am also a married man. 

I told the servant to show Miss Duval into my study. 

The moment she entered the room, her appearance alarmed 
me: she looked literally panic-stricken. I offered to send for my 
wife ; she refused the proposal. I entreated her to take time at 
least to compose herself. It was not in her impulsive nature to do 
this. She said, ‘ Give me your hand to encourage me, and let me 
speak while I can.’ I gave her my hand, poor soul. I said, ‘Speak 
to me, my dear, as if I were your father,’ 

So far as I could understand the incoherent statement which 
she addressed to me, she had been the object of admiration (while 
visiting Maplesworth) to two gentlemen, who both desired to marry 
her. Hesitating between them, and perfectly inexperienced in 
such matters, she had been the unfortunate cause of enmity between 
the rivals, and had returned to Nettlegrove, at her aunt’s 
suggestion, as the best means of extricating herself from a very 
embarrassing position. The removal failing to alleviate her 
distressing recollections of what had happened, she and her aunt 
had tried a further change by making a tour of two months on the 
Continent. She had returned in a more quiet frame of mind. To 
her great surprise, she had heard nothing of either of her two 
suitors, from the day when she left Maplesworth to the day when 
she presented herself at my rectory. 

arly that morning she was walking, after breakfast, in the 
park at Nettlegrove when she heard footsteps behind her. She 
turned, and found herself face to face with one of her suitors at 
Maplesworth. [am informed that there is no necessity now for 
my suppressing the name. The gentleman was Captain Stan- 
wick. 

He was so fearfully changed for the worse that she hardly knew 
him again. After his first glance at her, he held his hand over 
his bloodshot eyes as if the sunlight hurt them. The words in 
which he addressed her increased her terror. Without a word to 
prepare her for the disclosure, he confessed that he had killed 
Mr. Varleigh in a duel. His remorse (he told her) had unsettled 
his reason : only a few days had passed since he had been released 
from confinement in an asylum. ‘You are the cause of it,’ he 
said wildly. ‘It is for love of you. I have but one hope left to 
live for, my hope in you. If you cast me off, my mind is made 
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up—I will give my life for the life that I have taken ; I will die by 
my own hand. Look at me, and you will see that I am in earnest. 
My future as a living man depends on your decision. Think of it 
to-day, and meet me here to-morrow. Not at this time; the 
horrid daylight feels like fire in my eyes, and goes like fire to my 
brain. Wait till sunset—you will find me here.’ 

He left her as suddenly as he had appeared. When she had 
sufficiently recovered herself to be able to think, she decided on 
saying nothing of what had happened to her aunt. She took her 
way to the rectory, to seek my advice. 

It is needless to encumber my narrative by any statement of 
the questions which I felt it my duty to put to her under these 
circumstances. 

My inquiries informed me that Captain Stanwick had, in the 
first instance, produced a favourable impression on her. The less 
showy qualities of Mr. Varleigh had afterwards grown on her liking ; 
aided greatly by the repelling effect on her mind of the Captain’s 
violent language and conduct when he had reason to suspect that 
his rival was being preferred to him. When she knew the horrible 
news of Mr. Varleigh’s death, she ‘ knew her own heart’ (to repeat 
her exact words to me) by the shock that she felt. Towards 
Captain Stanwick the only feeling of which she was now conscious 


was, naturally, a feeling of the strongest aversion. 

My own course in this difficult and painful matter appeared 
to me to be clear. 

‘It is your duty as a Christian to see this miserable man again,’ 
I said. ‘And it is my duty, as your friend and pastor, to sustain 
you under the trial. I will go with you to-morrow to the place of 
meeting.’ 


II. 


The next evening we found Captain Stanwick waiting for us 
in the park. 

He drew back on seeing me. I explained to him, temperately 
and firmly, what my position was. With sullen looks he resigned 
himself to endure my presence. By degrees 1 won his confidence. 
My first impression of him remains unshaken—the man’s reason 
was unsettled. I suspected that the assertion of his release was < 
falsehood, and that he had really escaped from the asylum. It was 
impossible to lure him into telling me where the place was. He 
was too cunning to do this—too cunning to say anything about his 
relations, when I tried to turn the talk that way next. On the other 
hand, he spoke with a revolting readiness of the crime that he had 
committed, and of his settled resolution to destroy himself if Miss 
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Duval refused to be his wife. ‘I have nothing else to live for; 
I am alone inthe world,’ he said. | Even my servant has deserted 
me. He knows how I killed Lionel Varleigh.’ He paused, and 
spoke his next words in a whisper to me. ‘I killed him by a trick 
—he was the best swordsman of the two.’ 

This confession was so horrible that I shrank from believing it 
to be inspired by anything more serious than an insane delusion. 
On pressing my inquiries, I found that the same idea must have 
occurred to the poor wretch’s relations, and to the doctors who 
signed the certificates for placing him under medical care. This 
conclusion (as I afterwards heard) was greatly strengthened by the 
fact that Mr. Varleigh’s body had not been found on the reported 
scene of the duel. As to the servant, he had deserted his master 
in London, and had never reappeared. So far as my poor judg- 
ment went, the question before me was not of delivering a self- 
accused murderer to justice (with no corpse to testify against him), 
but of restoring an insane man to the care of the persons who had 
been appointed to restrain him. 

I tried to test the strength of his delusion in an interval when 
he was not urging his shocking entreaties on Miss Duval. 

‘ How do you know that you killed Mr. Varleigh ?’ I said. 

He looked at me with a wild terror in his eyes. Suddenly 
he lifted his right hand, and shook it in the air, with a moaning 
ery, which was unmistakably a cry of pain. ‘Should I see his 
ghost,’ he asked, ‘ if I had not killed him? I know it, by the pain 
that wrings me in the hand that stabbed him. Always in my right 
hand ! always the same pain at the moment when I see him!’ He 
stopped, and ground his teeth in the agony and reality of his 
delusion. ‘Look!’ he cried. ‘Look between the two trees 
behind you. There he is—with his dark hair and his shaven face, 
and his steady look! There he is, standing before me as he stood 
tn the wood, with his eyes on my eyes, and his sword feeling mine !’ 
He turned to Miss Duval. ‘Do yow see him too?’ he asked 
eagerly. ‘Tell me the truth. My whole life depends on your 
telling me the truth.’ 

She controlled herself with a wonderful courage. ‘I don’t see 
him,’ she answerea 

He took out his handkerchief, and passed it over his face with 
a gasp of relief. ‘There is my last chance!’ he said. ‘If she 
will be true to me—if she will be always near me, morning, 
noon, and night, I shall be released from the sight of him. See! 
he is fading away already. Gone!’ he cried, with a scream of ex- 
ultation. He fell on his knees, and looked at Miss Duval like a 
savage adoring his idol. ‘ Will you cast me off now?’ he asked 
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humbly. ‘ Lionel was fond of you in his lifetime. His spirit is 
a merciful spirit. He shrinks from frightening you; he has left 
me for your sake; he will release me for your sake. Pity me, take 
me to live with you—and I shall never see him again !’ 

It was dreadful to hear him. I saw that the poor girl could 
endure no more. ‘ Leave us,’ I whispered to her; ‘I will join you 
at the house.’ 

He heard me, and instantly placed himself between us. ‘ Let 
her promise, or she shan’t go.’ 

She felt, as I felt, the imperative necessity of saying anything 
that might soothe him. At a sign from me she gave him hea 
promise to return. 

He was satisfied—he insisted on kissing her hand, and then 
he let her go. I had by this time succeeded in inducing him to 
trust me. He proposed, of his own accord, that I should accom- 
pany him to the inn in the village at which he had been staying. 
The landlord (naturally enough distrusting his wretched guest) 
had warned him that morning to find some other place of shelter. 
I engaged to use my influence with the man to make him change 
his purpose, and I succeeded in effecting the necessary arrange- 
ments for having the poor wretch properly looked after. On my 
return to my own house, I wrote to a brother magistrate living 
near me, and to the superintendent of our county asylum, 
requesting them to consult with me on the best means of lawfully 
restraining Captain Stanwick until we could communicate with 
his relations. Could I have done more than this? The event of 
the next morning answered that question—answered it at once 
and for ever. 


III. 


Presenting myself at Nettlegrove Hall towards sunset, to take 
charge of Miss Duval, I was met by an obstacle in the shape of a 
protest from her aunt. 

This good lady had been informed of the appearance of Captain 
Stanwick in the park, and she strongly disapproved of encouraging 
any further communication with him on the part of her niece. 
She also considered that I had failed in my duty in still leaving 
the Captain at liberty. I told her that I was only waiting to act 
on the advice of competent persons, who would arrive the next day 
to consult with me; and I did my best to persuade her of the 
wisdom of the course that I had taken in themean time. Miss Duval, 
on her side, was resolved to be true to the promise that she had 
given. Between us, we induced her aunt to give way on certain 
terms. 
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‘I know the part of the park in which the meeting is to take 
place,’ the old lady said; ‘it is my niece’s favourite walk. If she 
is not brought back to me in half an hour’s time, I shall send 
the men-servants to protect her.’ 

The twilight was falling when we reached the appointed place. 
We found Captain Stanwick angry and suspicious; it was not 
easy to pacify him on the subject of our delay. His insanity 
seemed to me to be now more marked than ever. He had seen, 
or dreamed of seeing, the ghost during the past night. For the 
first time (he said) the apparition of the dead man had spoken to 
him. In solemn words it had condemned him to expiate his crime 
by giving his life for the life that he had taken. It had warned 
him not to trust to his marriage with Bertha Duval: ‘She shall 
share your punishment if she shares your life. And you shall 
know it by this sign—She shall see me as you see me. 

I tried to compose him. He shook his head in immovable 
despair. ‘No, he answered; ‘if she sees him when I see him, 
there ends the one hope of release that holds me to life. It will 
be good-bye between us, and good-bye for ever !’ 

We had walked on, while we were speaking, to a part of the 
park through which there flowed a rivulet of clear water. On the 
farther bank the open ground led down into a wooded valley. On 
our side of the stream rose a thick plantation of fir-trees, inter- 
sected by a winding path. Captain Stanwick stopped as we 
reached the place. His eyes rested in the darkening twilight 
on the narrow space pierced by the path among the trees. On a 
sudden he lifted his right hand, with the same cry of pain which 
we had heard before; with his left hand he took Miss Duval by 
the arm. ‘There!’ he said. ‘Look where I look! Do you see 
him there ?’ 

As the words passed his lips, a dimly-visible figure appeared, 
advancing towards us along the path. 

Was it the figure of a living man? or was it the creation of 
my own excited fancy ? Before I could ask myself the question, 
the man advanced a step nearer to us. A last gleam of the 
dying light fell on his face through an opening in the trees. 
At the same instant Miss Duval started back from Captain 
Stanwick with a scream of terror. She would have fallen if I 
had not been near enough to support her. The Captain was 
instantly at her side again. ‘Speak!’ he cried. ‘ Do yow see 
it too?’ 

She was just able to say ‘ Yes,’ before she fainted in my 


arms. 
He stooped over her, and touched her cold cheek with his 
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lips. ‘Good-bye!’ he said, in tones suddenly and strangely 
changed to the most exquisite tenderness. ‘ Good-bye, for ever!’ 

He leapt the rivulet; he crossed the open ground; he was 
lost to sight in the valley beyond. 

As he disappeared, the visionary man among the fir-trees 
advanced ; passed in silence; crossed the rivulet at a bound; and 
vanished as the figure of the Captain had vanished before him. 

I was left alone with the swooning woman. Not a sound, far 
or near, broke the stillness of the coming night. 


No. 5.—Mr. Frederic Darnel, member of the College of 
Surgeons, writes and says :— 


In the intervals of my professional duties I am accustomed to 
occupy myself in studying Botany, assisted by a friend and 
neighbour, whose tastes in this respect resemble my own. When 
I can spare an hour or two from my patients, we go out together 
searching for specimens. Our favourite place is Herne Wood. 
It is rich in material for the botanist, and it is only a mile 
distant from the village in which [I live. 

Early in July, my friend and I made a discovery in the wood 
of a very alarming and unexpected kind. We found a man in the 
clearing, prostrated by a dangerous wound, and to all appearance 
dead. 

We carried him to the gamekeeper’s cottage, on the outskirts 
of the wood, and on the side of it nearest to our village. He and 
his boy were out, but the light cart in which he makes his 
rounds, in the remoter part of his master’s property, was in the 
outhouse. While my friend was putting the horse to, I examined 
the stranger’s wound. It had been quite recently inflicted, and I 
doubted whether it had (as yet, at any rate) really killed him. I 
did what I could with the linen and cold water which the game- 
keeper’s wife offered to me, and then my friend and I removed 
him carefully to my house in the cart. 

I applied the necessary restoratives, and I had the pleasure of 
satisfying myself that the vital powers had revived. He was 
perfectly unconscious, of course, but the action of the heart 
became distinctly perceptible, and I had hopes. 

In a few days more I felt fairly sure of him. Then the usual 
fever set in. I was obliged, in justice to his friends, to search his 
clothes in presence of a witness. We found his handkerchief, 
his purse, and his cigar-case, and nothing more. No letters or 
visiting cards ; nothing marked on his clothes but initials. There 
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was no help for it but to wait to identify him until he could 
speak. 

When that time came, he acknowledged to me that he had 
divested himself purposely of any clue to his identity, in the fear 
(if some mischance happened to him) of the news of it reaching 
his father and mother abruptly by means of the newspapers. He 
had sent a letter to his bankers in London, to be forwarded to 
his parents, if the bankers neither saw him nor heard from him 
in a month’s time. His first act was to withdraw this letter. 
The other particulars which he communicated to me are, I am 
told, already known. I need only add that I willingly kept his 
secret, simply speaking of him in the neighbourhood as a 
traveller from foreign parts who had met with an accident. 

His convalescence was a long one. It was the beginning of 
October before he was completely restored to health. When 
he left us he went to London. He behaved most liberally to me ; 
and we parted with sincere good wishes on either side. 


No. 6.—M*. Lionel Varleigh, of Boston, U.S.A., writes and 
says :— 


My first proceeding, on my recovery, was to go to the relations of 
Captain Stanwick in London, for the purpose of making inquiries 
about him, 

I do not wish to justify myself at the expense of that miser- 
able man. It is true that I loved Miss Duval too dearly to yield 
her to any rival except at her own wish. It is also true that 
Captain Stanwick more than once insulted me, and that I endured 
it. He had suffered from sunstroke in India, and in his angry 
moments he was hardly a responsible being. It was only when he 
threatened me with personal chastisement that my patience gave 
way. We met sword in hand. In my mind was the resolution to 
spare his life. In his mind was the resolution to kill me. I have 
forgiven him. I will say no more. 

His relations informed me of the symptoms of insane delusion 
which he had shown after the duel; of his escape from the 
asylum in which he had been confined; and of the failure to find 
him again. 

The moment I heard this news the dread crossed my mind that 
Stanwick had found his way to Miss Duval. In an hour more I 
was travelling to Nettlegrove Hall. 

I arrived late in the evening, and found Miss Duval’s aunt in 
great alarm about the young lady’s safety. Bertha was at that 
very moment speaking to Stanwick in the park, with only an old 
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man (the Rector) to protect her. I volunteered to go at once, and 
assist in taking care of her. A servant accompanied me to show 
me the place of meeting. We heard voices indistinctly, but saw 
no one. The servant pointed to a path through the fir-trees. I 
went on quickly by myself, leaving the man within call. Ina 
few minutes I came upon them suddenly, at a little distance from 
me, on the bank of a stream. 

The fear of seriously alarming Miss Duval, if I showed 
myself too suddenly, deprived me for a moment of my presence of 
mind. I stopped to consider what it might be best to do. I was 
not socompletely protected from discovery by the trees as I had sup- 
posed. She had seen me; I heard her cry of alarm. The instant 
afterwards I saw Stanwick leap over the rivulet and take to flight. 
That action roused me. Without stopping for a word of explana- 
tion, I pursued him. 

Unhappily, I missed my footing in the obscure light, and fell 
on the open ground beyond the streem. When I had gained my 
feet once more, Stanwick had disappeared among the trees which 
marked the boundary of the park beyond me. I could see 
nothing of him, and I could hear nothing of him, when I came out 
on the high road. There I met with a labouring man who showed 
me the way to the village. 

From the inn I sent a letter to Miss Duval’s aunt, explaining 
what had happened, and asking leave to call at the Hall on the 
next day. 

Early in the morning the Rector came to me at the inn. 
He brought sad news. Miss Duval was suffering from a nervous 
attack, and my visit to the Hall must be deferred. Speaking next 
of the missing man, I heard all that Mr. Loring could tell me. 
My intimate knowledge of Stanwick enabled me to draw my own 
conclusion from the facts. The thought instantly crossed my 
mind that the poor wretch might have committed his expiatory 
suicide at the very spot on which he had attempted to kill me. 
Leaving the rector to institute the necessary inquiries, I took the 
train to Maplesworth on my way to Herne Wood. 

Advancing from the high road to the wood, I saw two persons 
at a little distance from me—a man in the dress of a gamekeeper 
and a lad. I was too much agitated to take any special notice of 
them ; I hurried along the path which led to the clearing. My 
presentiment had not misled me. There he lay, dead on the 
scene of the duel, with a blood-stained razor by his side! I fell on 
my knees by the corpse; I took his cold hand in mine; and I 
thanked God that I had forgiven him in the first days of my 
recovery. 
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I was still kneeling, when I felt myself seized from behind. I 
struggled to my feet, and confronted the gamekeeper. He had 
noticed my hurry in entering the wood ; his suspicions had been 
aroused, and he and the lad had followed me. There was blood 
on my clothes, there was horror in my face. Appearances were 
plainly against me; I had no choice but to accompany the game- 
keeper to the nearest magistrate. 

My instructions to my solicitors forbade them to vindicate my 
innocence by taking any technical legal objections to the action of 
the magistrate or of the coroner. I insisted on my witnesses being 
allowed to write, in their own way, what they could truly declare 
on my behalf, and on the defence being founded upon the materials 
thus obtained. In the mean while I was detained in custody, as a 
matter of course. 

With this event the tragedy of the duel reached its culmi- 
nating point. I was aceused of murdering the man who with his 
own guilty hand had attempted to take my life! 


BERTHA’S POSTSCRIPT. 


1 write these lines after an interval of six months. I am 
going to do a bold thing—I am going to suppress the narrative of 
the defence, and advance at. once to the results. 

First result :—I am Mrs. Lionel Varleigh. 

Second result :—I am as happy as the day is long. 

Third result:—I am going to America with my husband, to 
make his father and mother as happy as I am. 

If you want to know any more, you must be so good as to wait 
for my return to England ; or you can apply in the interval, if you 
prefer it, to my aunt, at Nettlegrove Hall. 
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Che Parigian Salons of the Seventeenth and 
Cighteenth Centuries. 


BY Hl. BARTON BAKER. 


Tue extraordinary influence of the Parisian salons upon the 
intellectual, moral, religious, and political life of France is a 
phenomenon peculiar to the history of that country. It has no 
parallel in that of our own or any other continental nation. In 
regard to England, a free press and parliamentary institutions, 
whick afford so far more extensive a field to intellectual activity than 
any mere coterie, however lofty might be its aims or however 
great its members, may partially explain this divergence ; but the 
primary cause must be sought in the idiosyncrasy of the French 
people, which ever tends to cliques and coteries, and is before all 
things sociable. Every great movement, artistic, literary, and 
social, of the last century emanated from the numerous and 
brilliant salons of Paris. Thence issued the Encyclopédie of 
Diderot and D’Alembert, the satires of Voltaire, the ‘De l’Esprit’ 
of Helvetius, the ‘Systéme de la Nature’ of Holbach, and all that 
flood of atheistical and subversive literature which deluged France 
and Europe with infidelity and culminated in the great Revolu- 
tion. 

French society may be said to have been born in the salon 
Yet the salon was not a French creation ; that honour belongs to an 
Italian lady—Catherine, Marquise de Rambouillet—who, being 
brought to France by her husband, found the manners of the 
court of Henri Je Grand so coarse to her refined Roman taste that 
she resolved to create a circle of her own, to which only those 
distinguished for refinement of manners and intellectual pro- 
clivities should be admitted. It was just at this period that 
France, having recovered from the devastating wars of the League, 
and now enjoying a hitherto unknown prosperity, thanks to the 
wise government of the king and his minister Sully, began to 
awaken to intellectual life; consequently the Marquise found 
numbers eager and willing to enter into her project. 

The Parisians of those days were as rude and coarse in all 
matters of taste as were their neighbours, the English and 
Germans ; their furniture was clumsy, their decorations were heavy, 
and the prevailing colours were red and tan. Imagine, then, the 
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contrast presented by apartments hung with delicate blue velvet 
trimmed with gold, adorned with beautiful paintings by the great 
Italian masters, a thousand elegancies and a profusion of flowers, 
that made of the apartments a brilliant garden. In the course of 
time the Marquise’s assemblies became the supreme tribunal of taste 
and authority in all matters relating to language and literature. 
Here every poet of renown read his verses, every dramatist his 
plays, and received judgment, before giving them to the vulgar 
world. Here the French language was fixed, and every word put 
upon its trial, to be banished for ever as vulgar or adjudged fit 
for polite lips. Here was suggested to Richelieu the idea which 
afterwards took the practical form of the Académie Frangaise. 
Here were developed those polished and elegant manners which 
until the Revolution rendered the French noble the gentleman 
pur excellence of Europe, and the French language the most 
correct, piquant, and perfect medium of conversation of all modern 
tongues. Here modern society was created ; and it was here that 
woman first began to exercise a marked influence upon the 
national life, which, while it softened and refined the manners, 
proved so disastrous to France in the persons of the Maintenons 
and Du Barrys. Here, also, arose that school of exaggerated 
gallantry and sentiment which afforded Moliére and his con- 
temporaries such splendid subjects for satire. Yet the ‘ Précieuses 
Ridicules, although born of this coterie, can scarcely be said to 
have been of it, as I shall presently endeavour to show. Under 
the Marquise, ana her yet more celebrated daughter Julie, the 
Hotel de Rambouillet rose to its highest fame about 1630, and 
kept its position until the troubles of the Fronde rebellion 
closed it in 1645. 

During all these years it cannot be supposed but that imitations 
of these assemblies had sprung up. Marion de Lorme and Ninon 
de Lenclos, the Lais and Aspasia of the period, opened their houses 
to all that was witty, gay, and licentious. Then there were the 
coteries of the female Frondeurs—the brilliant Madame de 
Chevreuse, the beautiful Madame de Longueville. Nor must 
we forget the poet Scarron, over whose gatherings the future 
Madame de Maintenon presided. But the true successor of 
Catherine de Rambouillet was Madame de Scudéry, the once 
famous novelist, the author of ‘ Le Grand Cyrus,’ ¢ Clélie,’ ‘ Ibrahim,’ 
romances in ten volumes! It was in her salons that Moliére 
found his ‘ Précieuses Ridicules,’ and his ‘ Femmes Savantes.’ Here 
love and gallantry were reduced to a code of rules, any infringement 
of which was punished by expulsion from the society. According 
to the ‘ Précieuses,’ love was the ruling passion of the world, of which 
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woman was the absolute sovereign and man her subject and slave, 
whose duty it was to devote his whole life to her lightest wishes, 
and consider himself more than rewarded for every sacrifice if the 
lady deigned to cast a smile upon him. His love was supposed 
to be purely platonic, and to desire nothing beyond the society of 
the beloved, while its chief delight was to consist in an inter- 
change of sentiments and in mutually analysing the subtlest traits 
of each other’s passion. Marriage was regarded with great disgust ; 
the lover had to pass through a long probation before he dared 
confess his tendresse, and it was only after years of devotion that he 
was permitted to kiss his lady’s hand. The ‘ Précieuses’ frequently 
received society in bed, retiring thither for that purpose; the 
visitors ranged themselves within the alcove in which the bedstead 
stood, and so conversed.! Her lover—for every ‘ Précieuse,’ whether 
married or single, had a gallant—from being so received, came to 
be called an alcéviste. Here were held long discussions upon 
Vamour Vesprit and Vameur de corps. All students of Moliére 
know how felicitously the great comedian has ridiculed these absur- 
dities. 

During the brilliant reign of Louis XIV. the salon de- 
clined ; the king held the ‘ Précieuses’ in great horror, and was 
never reconciled even to Madame de Sévigné, because she had 
been of that society. The memory of the Fronde rendered him 
equally inimical to all private assemblies; French society was 
no longer divided into separate coteries; the court was all, em- 
braced all, and all who would not incur the kingly anger must 
find their delights within its precincts alone. Neither do we 
find any revival of the salon during those dark and terrible 
years of defeat and priestcraft which closed that long reign. 
Society seemed to have sunk into a heavy drowse, to be crushed 
beneath a leaden weight. The Duchesse du Maine at Sceaux alone 
kept alive some of the traditions of the Hotel de Rambouillet, 
wedded, however, with memories of the earlier days of Versailles. 
There were divertissements and mythological fétes, faint reflections 
of those which the lover of La Valliére gave forher entertainment ; 

1 For a lady to receive company in bed was a custom not confined to France, 
Lady Wortley Montague somewhere relates a similar fashion, although the occasion 
was a very different one, being that of a widow receiving the condolences of her friends. 
The persons whom the anecdote concerns were her father and her mother-in-law. 

‘When the funeral was over, the widow had to see company and receive in person 
the condolences of every lady on her visiting list. The apartments and staircases 
were all hung with black ; while the duchess, closely veiled with crape, sat upright 
in her state bed under a high black canopy ; and at the foot of the bed, ranged like a 
row of mutes, stood the grandchildren of the deceased. Profound silence reigned ; 
the room was lighted by only a single wax taper, and the visitors, all in mourning, 
approached the bed on tip-toe.’ 
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during the summer months no one was permitted to retire to rest 
until sunrise; all night long the company wandered among 
the trees of the park and along the margin of the lake, talking 
love and poetry, and discussing knotty points of gallantry, much 
as their grandfathers and grandmothers had done half a century 
before. 

With the death of the old king and the accession of the Regent 
Orleans, there came a vast change over French society. The pro- 
fligacy which had been for years skulking beneath the priest’s 
cloak now stood forth in the broad light of day, no longer avoiding 
notice, but courting every eye and glorying in its infamy. Not 
the vilest days of Imperial or Papal Rome could surpass the jnfa- 
mies of the Regent’s salons and of his petits soupers. Here were 
foreshadowed the liberty, equality, and fraternity of a succeeding 
generation; here mingled nobles, poets, philosophers, abbés, 
courtesans, and court ladies in bacchanalian orgies and celebrations 
of the Mysteries of Aphrodite. Splendid apartments, furnished 
with the most costly voluptuousness; viands which might have 
tempted Apicius or Lucullus ; coarse bons mots, sallies of licentious 
wit, mockery at religion and morality, each rowé striving to outdo 
the other; then a sudden influx of masques from the ball of the 
Opera, which was next door to the Palais Royal, and in swarm 
grisettes, danseuses, nobles, ladies attired as nuns, fairies, baya- 
déres; noble lords as Chinamen, monks, and devils; now the 
revelry waxes riotous ; the danseuses and grisettes fall upon the 
choice comestibles and the iced champagne (first introduced by the 
Regent’s chef de cuisine at these orgies). The jests grow coarser 
and more sacrilegious, the laughter more boisterous; there is a 
babel of tongues, of oaths, and bacchanalian songs, unbridled 
licence of every kind, until intoxication lapses into stupefaction 
and swinish sleep. ‘The Regent’s daughter, the Duchesse du Berri, 
was frequently one of these bacchantes. 

Such Agapemones as these, however, can be scarcely included 
among the salons; there were others more decorous, at least in 
outward seeming; but it was not until Louis XV. began to reign 
that the glories of the Hotel de Rambouillet were revived, and 
the salon became a power such as neither Catherine nor Julie 
Montausier ever dreamed of. They attempted to dictate only in 
art, literature, and gallantry, but their successors undertook the 
dictation of all human affairs, temporal and spiritual, and discussed 
with equal freedom, and decided with equal certitude, the form of 
a sonnet, the best possible form of government, and every problem, 
religious and metaphysical, that has puzzled the world since the 
days of the seven sages. Some of these assemblies were of the 
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lightest and gayest, in which no more abstruse discussion than the 
fashion of a peruke or a shoe-buckle, and no graver conversation 
than the last new scandal, were permitted ; in others, a laugh was 
never heard, a smile seldom seen, and all the talk was of Vesprit. 
Let me endeavour to picture, however faintly, a few of the 
forms of this extinct society, so incongruous and contradictory in 
its elements. La noblesse must by courtesy come first, and to 
render the presentment complete we must attend it at its 
toilette, the most important operation of its life, ere we enter 
the reception rooms. The fine gentleman, having awoke about 
noon and partaken of chocolate, rose, and placed himself under the 
hands of half a dozen valets. One curled his peruke; a second 
handed him his silk stockings and red-heeled shoes; a third his 
gold-embroidered coat and vest, which have been known to cost as 
much as 25,000 livres; a fourth his gold-hilted rapier; a fifth his 
perfumed rufftes and handkerchief. Thus attired, Monsieur le 
Marquis was ready for the exertions of the day. About the same 
hour Madame la Marquise, or Mademoiselle the Marquise’s 
daughter, would be similarly engaged. She also rose at noon, with 
a head too often aching from last night’s excesses, to perform her 
toilette in a boudoir hung with rose-coloured silk, and attended by 
one or two favoured gallants. Her femmes de chambre are yet 
more numerous than the Marquis’s valets: one dresses and powders 
her hair, and arranges it in one of the many curious forms then in 
vogue ; another clasps her white neck and arms with pearls and 
jewels; a third fastens the diamond buckles of her dainty shoes ; a 
fourth arranges her wide-spreading hoop; a fifth the fall of her sac 
or panier; a sixth holds her patch-box, most important of all the 
adjuncts of a lady’s toilette, and one as indispensable to her as a 
powder-box and puff are to a young lady of the present day. She 
never moves without it, as patches drop sometimes in the hot rooms, 
and it is necessary to replace them. They are cut in all kinds of 
forms—stars, comets, crescents, moons, even coaches and four— 
anything that caprice can imagine. They have a langnage of their 
own, too, which is fully understood by the adepts, and each has a 
name according to its position. When placed in the corner of the 
eye, it isla passionnéc ; in the middle of the cheek, la galante ; upon 
the nose, Ueffrontée ; near the lips, la coquette ; upon a pimple, lu 
vecéleuse, &e. At the feet of Madame, while she dresses, lie little 
black boys holding her fan and heightening by contrast the brilliant 
whiteness of her skin. The toilette completed, she goes to visit 
her friends, or descends to her own salon to receive her visitors: 
a splendid apartment, carpeted with the finest productions of 
Turkish and Persian looms, hung with flowing gold-embroidered 
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silk, adorned with Venetian mirrors and crystal lustres. There are 
satin couches, gilded chairs, candelabra, clocks, baskets of flowers 
formed of gold, ivory, and ebony ; Chinese knicknacks and mon- 
sters; porcelain so exquisitely frail that a breath of wind might 
shiver it. On grand reception days the varied costumes of the 
guests add a new splendour to the picture; officers of the mus- 
keteers in black and silver; chevaliers of the light horse in pale 
blue and gold; the Swiss in scarlet, the Abbés in black, and la 
noblesse in every combination of colour that fashion can suggest. 
The conversation is as malicious and frivolous as it is gay and 
piquant ; everyone speaks in epigrams, everyone has a ridiculous 
historiette to tell, or an amusing scandal to relate about a dear 
friend ; there is a jargon only understood by the initiated, much 
like our own fashionable slang; but there is not that tone, that 
perfect politeness, which we associate with our ideas of the ancien 
régime; the sallies are often rude enough, even in the presence of 
those against whom they are directed ; the anecdotes and expres- 
sions are not always very refined or even decent, and a bon mot 
is never suffered to lose its point from any considerations of 
modesty. All talk together, and those who have the best lungs 
have the best chance of being heard. No one cares to listen ; even 
the king himself, when present at such assemblies, is little more 
respected than others, and His Majesty is sometimes cut short in 
the middle of a speech, or finds it impossible for his powers of 
voice to contend against some sonorous speaker in his immediate 
vicinity. Leaving the talkers, we pass on to some quieter group 
seated round the card-tables. Watch with what eagerness Madame 
la Marquise plays ; she has been losing heavily, staking not only 
her wealth but her honour. How pale and haggard she looks, and 
what a smile of complacent triumph is on the face of the chevalier 
her opponent. Monsieur l’Abbé, in his cassock and band, exchanges 
a shrug with the painted incarnation of wicked old age and 
avarice with whom he is playing ; but she has seen so much of this 
sort of thing in her day, and everything save gold has long 
since ceased to interest her. Hurrying past this disagreeable spec- 
tacle, we come upon a strangely occupied group—a gallant young 
officer of the Royal Guard is working a piece of tapestry, while another 
in the scarlet uniform of the Swiss is delicately stitching at tam- 
bour-work. A little farther on we pass to a knot of grave, elderly 
men who are drawing out the threads of silk and silver from a 
piece of brocade, which they have brought in their pockets, and 
passing them on to some chattering demoiselles. Just near these 
is a group of ladies and gentlemen, each armed with a pair of 
scissors, busily cutting out pictures from books, ballads, almanacks, 
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which lie strewed about. The décowpure is one of the most fashion- 
able amusements of the day. These will be pasted upon screens 
and fans, then varnished and coloured : sometimes a series of them 
are placed together so as to form a scene, frequently grotesque 
enough from its odd combinations. On the carpet is a number 
of bags, or rather sacks, so large are they, of silk and velvet, con- 
taining a strange assortment— books, engravings, pieces of brocade, 
scissors, thimbles, needle-cases, patch-boxes, and rouge-pots. This 
is Madame’s work-bag, without which she never goes abroad the 
gentlemen also have their bags, called sidicules, containing boxes 
of pastilles, bon-bons, scented snuff, in which they indulge largely, 
and various fashionable toys. 

Poinsinet, in his comedy ‘ Le Cercle, ou la Soirée 4 la Mode’ 
(1764), gives the following lively picture of a salon of the time: 
‘Isméne and Cidalise weary of a tri (a fashionable game at cards 
of the period), and not knowing whom to scandalise, bethink how 
they are to occupy themselves. Araminte, at her frame, finishes a 
flower in some tapestry ; Cidalise carelessly takes a gold thread, 
draws a chair to her tambour, and, yawning, embroiders che trim- 
ming of a dress; while Isméne, reposing upon a couch, works at a 
falbala de Marly (a fashionable piece of dress of the day). A 
horse is heard to neigh, a lacquey announces, and the Marquis 
appears. 

‘«“ How happy I am to find you, mesdames! But what do [see ? 
How perfect these stitches are! How beautifully these flowers are 
shaded! It is the work of the Graces, of the fairies, or rather it 
is yours!” Then he draws a small case from his pocket, an article 
which assuredly one would not suspect him of carrying, selects a 
gold needle, takes some silk, and behold our Colonel working 
tapestry. They watch, admire him ; but this is nothing—he leaves 
Araminte and her work and goes to Cidalise, takes away her 
tambour, and already his light hand is completing the form of a 
flower scarcely begun; then he darts across to the couch, and seizes 
an end of the falbala,’ &c. 

From these ephemera pass we on to graver scenes, to those 
assemblies wherein were forged the thunderbolts of the coming 
tempest, the mutterings of which even now assail the ears of that 
butterfly world, deaf to their meaning. They are so numerous, that 
it is difficult to know which to begin with. Suppose we select that 
of the Marquise du Chatelet ; she is an aristocrat, and, above all, the 
mistress of the master spirit of the age, Voltaire. Here is a 
portrait of ‘the sublime Emilie,’ drawn by her cousin, Madame de 
Criqui, and certainly with no flattering pencil, although undoubt- 
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edly a tolerably correct one. ‘She was a colossus in all propor- 
tions, a marvel of strength as a prodigy of awkwardness ; she had 
terrible feet and formidable hands, a skin like a nutmeg-grater ; in 
fine, the beautiful Emilie was very much like an ungainly porter, 
and to have permitted Voltaire to dare to speak of her beauty, 
algebra and geometry must have turned her brain.’ To these 
charms were added a shrewish, exacting, and outrageously capricious 
temper ; and yet Madame la Marquise had always two or three 
lovers—among the rest, the handsome and refined poet, St. Lambert. 
She was a very pronounced blue-stocking, delighted in the most 
abstruse subjects, and desired to pass for the possessor of profuund 
learning ; but somehow her reading would never digest, and would 
get incongruously mixed up into a sort of hotch-potch, very dreary 
and perplexing when it was ladled out for the benefit of her friends. 
Voltaire had passed his first youth ere he took up this liaison. The 
beautiful Emilie, whose intellectual proclivities never interfered 
with her carnal ones, cared nothing for him except in so far as 
she felt flattered in having so famous a man for a lover. In her 
salon he was master; not that Monsieur was dead—he was only a 
well-bred husband, who properly observed the convenances of the 
day, which forbade any interference with the liberty of the wife. 
What a strange contrast must have been presented between this 
coarse, dull-looking grenadier in petticoats, and that thin, shrunken 
figure, with its glittering eyes so full of genius, its sharp, marvel- 
lously mobile features, and its restless, mocking, malicious mouth ; 
the one all flesh, the other all nerves and esprit. Literary 
men are seldom happy in their loves; the satirists have been 
particularly absurd, notably the present instance, Moliére in la 
Brie, Pope in Martha Blount. I suppose it is a sort of Nemesis 
that renders them blind to the ridiculous side of their own actions, 
although so keenly perceptive of those of others. The Marquise’s 
salon was the great resort of the friends and admirers of Voltaire— 
and those latter comprehended pretty well all French society—and 
above all of the Deists. Depend upon it, all the sharpest sallies, all 
the cleverest mots there were directed against the priests and 
Christianity. 

It isa sign of the times that the hostesses of several of the most 
celebrated salons were ladies without claim to aristocratic birth, 
and who had risen from the bourgeois. Such a thing would have 


been impossible under the Grand Monarque; then the citizen 


never presumed to step above his level; or when he did, only 


‘became an object of ridicule, to be fleeced and laughed at by his 


aristocratic patrons like George Dandin and M. Jourdain, in 
Moliére’s comedies. But during the Regency and the earlier years 
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of Louis XV.’s reign, the middle class, from various causes, into 
which it does not come within the scope of this article to enter, 
had been rapidly rising to prominence and importance. The 
king chose his mistresses from the bourgeoisie; the wealthy 
fermier-général, low-born and vulgar, was everywhere received ; 
birth was fast giving way to gold, not only in popular but in aristo- 
cratic appreciation. 

Perhaps the most famous of all the Parisian salons of the middle 
of the eighteenth century was that of Madame Geoffrin. She 
was bourgeois by birth, and her husband had accumulated a large 
fortune by trade, which he left her at his death. No foreigner of 
position visited the French capital without paying his devoirs at her 
assemblies ; they were as much a thing to be seen as the Louvre 
or Versailles. At foreign courts, by the King of Poland, by the 
Great Frederick, by Maria Theresa, by Catherine of Russia, she was 
an invited guest, and received with the most distinguished honour ; 
and the same courtesy was even extended to her friends. Horace 
Walpole declared that she had one of the best understandings 
he had ever met, and more knowledge of the world. In another 
of his letters he says: ‘ Madame Geoffrin, of whom you have heard 
much, is an extraordinary woman, with more common sense than 
I almost ever met with ; great quickness in discovering characters, 
penetration in going to the bottom of them, and a pencil that never 
fails in a likeness, seldom a favourable one. She exacts and pre- 
serves, spite of her birth and their nonsensical prejudices about 
nobility, great court and attention. This she acquires by a 
thousand little acts and offices of friendship; and by a freedom 
and severity which seems to be her sole end of drawing a con- 
course to her, for she insists on scolding those she inveigles to her. 
She has little taste and less knowledge, but protects artisans and 
authors, and courts a few people to have the credit of serving her 
dependants.’ 

Quite a different assemblage have we here from that butterflies’ 
bower we looked in upon just now. Not but that there are 
gold and embroidery, and silks and laces, and patches and powder 
here; for letters, and philosophy, and atheism are as much the 
fashion as tapestry, tambour work, and décowpure; but these 
dainties are strongly contrasted with sober, shabby, and even 
slovenly costumes. Let me point out a few of the first celebrities 
who are the centres of the throng, and about each of whom a knot 
of individual admirers is gathered, eagerly listening to every word 
that drops from his lips, to be carried away and repeated to- 
morrow wherever the listener goes, either as a quotation of the 
last mot of scepticism, or as the product of the retailer’s own 
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meditations. That very thin dandy who is talking so eagerly and 
dictatorially is M. le baron Grimm. It is not a pleasant face to 
look upon; its tanned and wrinkled surface is covered with white 
paint. He is nicknamed Tyran-le-blanc; he has a bitter and 
contemptuous mouth, and very large protruding eyes, in which 
there gleams at times a sinister light. He is a despot who has 
never loved anything in all his life except himself. There is no 
love lost among his acquaintances, but then he is a philosopher, 
and whatever he may or may not be besides is of little consequence 
toa man who bears that charmed title. He is chiefly remembered 
now by his sixteen volumes of voluminous correspondence, a gold 
mine to students of that age. That elegantly dressed gentleman, 
with the refined, intellectual, yet sensuous features, is M. Helvetius, 
He was formerly a fermier-général, but since he has written his 
celebrated book ‘ De 1’Esprit,’ in which he attempts to prove that 
all human actions have no higher source than self-satisfaction, he 
has been enrolled among the philosophes. A far more remarkable 
personage, however, is that grave, cold, precise-looking man, a 
Jupiter Tonans of that terrible earthquake which, though yet 
more than a quarter of a century off, these gnomes are busily pre- 
paring. It is M. D’Alembert, one of the authors of ‘ L’Encyclo- 
pédie,” that mighty and astounding monument of intellectual 
labour. He was found upon the steps of a church, when an infant, 
by a glazier, and brought up by the honest man as his own child. 
Madame de Tencin is supposed to be his mother. D’Alembert is 
a sceptic, and preaches the equality of all mankind, but he is 
exquisitely sensitive upon his obscure birth, and would probably 
prefer to be a very mediocre gentleman rather than a great 
philosopher. He is agreeable, polite, almost caressing to the 
aristocrats, whom he hates, and whose death-warrants he is signing 
with every stroke of that pen they so much admire. He is almost 
as much feared as Voltaire. He talks well, but with a tendency 
to preach. He is a man of profound learning, who can turn a 
sophism inside out, and illuminate its every falsity by his luminous 
intellect, yet he is most egregiously deceived by his mistress. 
Well, your greatest pundit is but a man after all. Near D’Alem- 
bert is a personage who in manner and appearance is in every 
particular his opposite, and yet who is so closely connected with 
him that their names will go down to posterity linked together, so 
that one will never be mentioned without suggesting the other; a 
coarse-looking, self-asserting man, but not without gleams of the 
divine fire, shabbily and slovenly dressed, with linen not too clean, 
and open at the throat. He is talking in a loud, blatant voice, with 
an occasional use of expressjons at which even this not over-scrupu- 
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lous assembly look uneasy. This is Diderot. These two philo- 
sophes are terribly jealous of one another ; their reputations are too 
nearly on a par. Dresently a new-comer appears upon the scene. 
At a first glance one would take him for a respectable elderly 
tradesman, nothing more. He isabout the middle height, stoops a 
little, but has a broad chest; he is dressed in a snuff-coloured suit 
and gray stockings, and has a shy and sensitive air; but from the 
homage paid him, even by the highest there, it is evident he is a 
person of some importance, and a second glance contradicts the 
first impression. The features, although regular, are common in their 
cast ; the small sparkling eyes are shadowed by heavy brows ; there is 
an infinite sweet sadness about the mouth ; but over all there is an 
intellectual beauty, an ideality, such as anyone would instinctively 
associate with the author of ‘ La Nouvelle Heloise,’ for it is Jean 
Jacques himself, that ‘soul of fire, the one genius of an age 
plethoric with talent; the one man who, amidst that crowd of 
materialists and levellers, passionately believes in the doctrine he 
preaches, and thence will more profoundly impress men’s minds 
than all his confréres put together ; thence will become, what indeed 
he is, the Evangelist of the Revolution. Voltaire is there, and 
among these constellations are a great many lesser stars: the 
sentimental St. Lambert, rival both of Rousseau and Voltaire in 
their love affairs ; cold, pedantic Monsieur Marmontel; and there 
are court ladies and gentlemen than whom none are more fervid 
over les droits de Vhomme and the ‘ noble savage ;’ these things are 
so charming in theory that they never bestow a thought upon how 
they would be in practice, but will know by-and-by. There are 
abbés also, in the garb of the Church, than whom none are more 
witty at the expense of sacred things, and none smile more de- 
lightedly at some blasphemous jest. The babel of tongues is as 
great as it was in the butterflies’ bower, the courtesy a little less. 
The talk is heavy, and always upon the one eternal theme—infidelity, 
occasionally enlivened by some cutting sarcasm or mocking bon 
mot from Voltaire which all applaud and laugh at. Rousseau 
alone remains silent, brooding apart with dejected countenance, for 
in his strange morbid fashion he sees about him only enemies ready 
to work his destruction. 

But Madame Geoffrin, far from being a blue-stocking, was in 
book-learning even ill educated. An Italian abbé offered to 
dedicate to her an Italian and French grammar. ‘To me, sir, 
who do not know even how to spell!’ ‘ Which,’ says Marmontel 
in his Memoirs, ‘ was the simple truth. Her peculiar talent was 
that of telling a story well; in this she excelled, and willingly 
exerted herself to enliven the table, but without affectation, with- 
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out art, without pretension, solely to set the example; for she 
neglected none of the means she possessed to render her society 
agreeable.’ Besides the large assemblies just described, held once 
or twice during the week, there were delightful petits sowpers for 
especial favourites, seldom exceeding five or six: the fare was 
frugal,—a chicken, some spinach, and an omelette. After supper the 
author of ¢ Bélisaire’ would read his frigid moralities, which, however, 
charmed an age that had always moral platitudes on its tongue, 
but no morality in its heart. ‘I confess, he writes, ‘ that no 
success ever flattered me so sensibly as that which these readings 
obtained in this little circle, where wit, taste, beauty, all the graces, 
were my judges, or rather my applauders. There was not a single 
trait either in my colouring or my dialogue, however minutely 
delicate and subtle, that was not forcibly felt, and the pleasure I 
gave had the air of enchantment. What enraptured me was, to see 
in such perfection the most beautiful eyes in the world swimming 
in tears at the little touching scenes in which I made love or nature 
weep.’ 

Peeping into a few more salons as we pass along, we shall 
find much the same company in all. Yet there is a certain 
distinctive character about each. For instance, Madame du 
Deffant will not receive the atheists, and interdicts at her reception 
all too pronounced attacks upon revealed religion. She is a 
pleasant, tolerant creature in her way, no longer young (she was a 
beauty in the days of the Regency), who laughs equally at the 
clergy and the philosophers, has every new thing read to her, 
makes soups and epigrams, and gives grand suppers once a week. 
These, with her moderate opinions, are the distinguishing traits of 
her assemblies. Supper, at which all the pleasantest and wittiest 
people congregate, is an institution over which she grows 
enthusiastic. ‘ Supper,’ she says, ‘ is one of the essential conditions 
of man; take it away, and what remains to him?’ The Baron 
Holbach, at Grandval, is another famous for the petit sowper ; but his 
assemblies are usually confined to the most advanced philosophers ; 
his house is the head-quarters of the atheists. In spite of his 
opinions, the Baron has a good heart; he is generous, hospitable, and 
charitable. Never had the Jesuits a more implacable denouncer, 
yet in the days of their persecution he opened his doors to them 
and gave them shelter. Diderot, in his letters to Voland, gives 
some striking pictures of Grandval. 

Madame Lespinasse is D’Alembert’s mistress, and it is in her 
salon the great Encyclopédie ‘is being fabricated. Messieurs les 
rédactewrs dine there every Wednesday, and then D’Alembert revises 
the articles of his contributors, softening pungent phrases, and 
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modifying the attacks upon religion. Madame is sometimes 
more than a looker-on; in her lover’s absence she corrects proofs 
and gives advice. Hers is essentially the salon of the Encyclopé- 
distes. Like Madame Geoffrin, she is a bourgecis, and was once a de- 
pendant upon Madame du Deffant. There is great animosity between 
them. Her connection with D’Alembert, it is said, is strictly 
platonic; but Marmontel describes her as possessing ‘the most 
ardent soul, the most inflammable imagination, that has existed 
since the days of Sappho.’ She fell passionately in love with more 
than one, and died for grief at the death of a young Spanish noble- 
man to whom she hoped to be married. Yet D’Alembert was in- 
consolable for her loss. ‘ She no longer lived for me,’ he said, * but 
I ever lived for her. Since she is no more, I know not why I live.’ 
Yet, far from being beautiful, she was positively plain. It washer 
resistless fascination of manner that enslaved men’s hearts. 

Madame Doublet de Persan’s is the especial resort of the 
scandal-mongers. Upon her table two huge registers are con- 
stantly kept open, in which are written all the news that can be 
gleaned by her and her associates; the one is devoted to authentic 
and incontestable, the other to doubtful and suspected, news. 
Monsieur Petit du Bachaumont is charged to compose from these 
an official record, which scandalous chronicle will thereafter be 
published under the title of ‘ Mémoires Secrets du Bachaumont.’ 
These doings will by-and-by give offence to the police, and the 
salon will be closed by order. The Duchesse de Choiseul, that 
‘little model in wax,’ as Walpole calis her, the Maréchale du 
Luxembourg, another flame of Rousseau’s, &c., entertain the 
philosophers, but these assemblies present no salient points dif- 
fering essentially from those already described. At the Duchesse du 
Grammont’s something of the old stately etiquette of the time of the 
Grand Monarque is still preserved. There the manners still retain 
that indefinable mixture of simplicity, elegance, grace, and urbanity ; 
the productions of literature and art are discussed with interest, 
but without noise or dogmatism ; arguments and disputes are almost 
unknown; the conversation is never heavy ; and the refined man of 
letters mixes on an equal footing with the noblesse. It is the one 
calm spot in a universe of noise. Mark, however, that in all 
it is never Monsieur’s but Madame’s salon. 

I have by no means yet exhausted the list of these places. There 
are some into the details of which it would be impossible to enter. 
The salons of the sisters Verriéres, and of Guimard, the dancer, 
are gambling-houses——and worse ; where, however, the Prince de 
Soubise does not disdain to do the honours. All the wit and 
fashion (male, at least) of the age visit them. And around 
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the apartments are constructed loges, like the private boxes of a 
theatre, for the accommodation of such great ladies as have not 
thrown aside all the convenances sufficiently to mingle in the 
throng, but who yet desire to witness the brilliant spectacle 
unseen. It was here that Count Jean du Barry first met Mdlle. 
lAnge, the future Sultana of France. ‘¢ It isno dishonour,’ writes 
Horace Walpole, ‘to keep public gaming-houses ; there are at least, 
a hundred and fifty people of the first quality in Paris who live 
by it. You may go into their houses at all hours of the night, 
and find hazard, pharaoh, &c. The men who keep the hazard 
table at the Duke de Gesvres pay him twelve guineas each 
night for the privilege. Even the princesses of the blood are 
dirty enough to have shares in the banks kept at their houses.’ 

But no greater example could be given of the profound 
degradation into which the aristocracy was sinking than the 
Ramponneau rage. Ramponneau was the keeper of a low cabaret 
in the suburbs of Paris; his convivial disposition and coarse wit 
attracted an enormous custom to his house, and in the course of 
time his celebrity reached the court. Thereupon nobles, princes of 
the blood, and by-and-by even ladies, disguised themselves and 
visited the cabaratier to listen to and enjoy his ribald stories and 
gross conversation. Soon his songs and sayings were upon noble 
lips, male and female; he became the rage, and his name was 
given to every new fashion: furniture, sauces, dishes, articles of 
attire, everything was & la Ramponneau ! 

One of the strangest phenomena in all history is that of the 
French noblesse so industriously fanning the fire that was to con- 
sume them. Fatality alone could have so blinded them—as 
men and nations doomed to destruction have been blinded—to 
the consequences of their own conduct. Rousseau, D’Alembert, 
Diderot, the men who were preaching a crusade against the ancien 
régime, who declared all men to be equal, who never ceased to 
denounce all distinctions, and even society itself, as crimes against 
the common humanity, were their pets, their models; nay, they 
even joined themselves in the cry for their own destruction. 

With the reign of Louis XVI. the new doctrines advanced 
with lightning speed. In the salons nothing was to be heard but 
the rights of man, liberty, equality, fraternity. No man or woman 
dared avow a belief in anything under pain of universal scorn and 
ridicule ; even Voltaire came to be regarded as a bigot because he 
believed in God. All were preparing for the age of reason, 
sansculottism, and the grand holocaust of the Revolution, and no 
people worked more eagerly than the intended victims. 

It came ; and the society of the ancien régime was swept away. 
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Home Fandom Motes of an Jolie Excursion, 


BY MARK TWAIN, 


IV. 


Tue early twilight of a Sunday evening in Hamilton, Bermuda, 
is an alluring time. There is just enough of whispering breeze, 
fragrance of flowers, and sense of repose to raise one’s thoughts 
heavenward; and just enough amateur piano music to keep one 
reminded of the other place. There are many venerable pianos in 
Hamilton, and they all play at twilight. Age enlarges and 
enriches the powers of some musical instruments,—notably those 
of the violin,—but it seems to set a piano’s teeth on edge. Most 
of the music in vogue there is the same that those pianos prattled 
in their innocent infancy: and there is something very pathetic 
about it when they go over it now in their asthmatic second child- 
hood, dropping a note here and there, where a tooth is gone. 

We attended evening service at the stately Episcopal church 
on the hill, where were five or six hundred people, half of them 
white and the other half black, according to the usual Bermudian 
proportions ; and all well dressed—a thing which is also usual in 
Bermuda and to be confidently expected. There was good music 
—which we heard, and doubtless a good sermon—but there was a 
wonderful deal of coughing, and so only the high parts of the 
argument carried over it. As we came out after service, I over- 
heard one young girl say to another: ‘ Why, you don’t mean to 
say you pay duty on gloves and laces! I only pay postage; have 
them done up and sent in the “ Boston Advertiser.”’ 

There are those who believe that the most difficult thing to 
create is a woman who can comprehend that it is wrong to 
smuggle ; and that an impossible thing to create is a woman who 
will not smuggle, whether or no, when she gets a chance. But 
these may be errors. 

We went wandering off toward the country, and were soon far 
down in the lonely black depths of a road that was roofed over 
with the dense foliage of a double rank of great cedars. There 
was no sound of any kind, there ; it was perfectly still. It was so 
dark that one could detect nothing but sombre outlines. We 
strode farther and farther down this tunnel, cheering the way with 
chat, Presently the chat took this shape: ‘How insensibly the 
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character of a people and a government: makes its impress upon a 
stranger, and gives him a sense of security or insecurity without 
his taking deliberate thought upon the matter or asking anybody 
a question! We have been in this land half aday; we have seen 
none but honest faces; we have noted the British flag flying, 
which means efficient’ government and good order; so without 
inquiry we plunge unarmed and with perfect confidence into this 
dismal place, which in almost any other country would swarm 
with thugs and garotters— 

Sh! What was that? Stealthy footsteps! Low voices! 
We gasp, we close up together, and wait. A vague shape glides 
out of the dusk and confronts us. A voice speaks—demands 
money ! 

‘A shilling, gentlemen, if you please, to help build the new 
Methodist church.’ 

Blessed sound! Holy sound! We contribute with thankful 
avidity to the new Methodist church, and are happy to think how 
iucky it was that those little coloured Sunday-school scholars did 
not seize with violence upon everything we had before we re- 
covered from our momentary helpless condition. By the light. of 
cigars we write Gown the names of weightier philanthropists than 





ourselves on the contribution-cards, and then pass on into the 
farther darkness, saying, What sort of a government do they call 
this, where they Ict little black pious children, with contribution- 
cards, plunge out upon peaceable strangers in the dark and seare 
them to death ? 

We _ prowled on several hours, sometimes by the sea-side, 
sometimes inland, and finally managed to get lost, which is a 
feat that requires talent in Bermuda. I had on new shoes. They 
were No, 7’s when I started, but were not more thau 5’s now, and 
still diminishing, I walked two hours in those shoes after that, 
before we reached home. Doubtless I could have the reader’s 
sympathy for the asking. Many people have never had the head- 
ache or the toothache, and I am one of those myself; but every- 
body has worn tight shoes for two or three hours, and known the 
luxury of taking them off in a retired place and seeing his feet 
swell up and obscure the firmament. Few of us will ever forget 
the exquisite hour we were married. Once when I was a callow, 
bashful cub, I took a plain, unsentimental country girl to a 
comedy one night. I had known her a day; she seemed divine ; 
I wore my new boots. At the end of the first half-hour she said, 
‘Why do you fidget so with your feet?’ I said,‘ Did 1? ’—then 
I put my attention there and kept still. At the end of another 
half-hour she said,‘ Why do you say, “ Yes, oh yes!” and “ Ha, 
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ha, oh, certainly ! very true!” to “everything I say, when half the 
time those are entirely irrelevant answers?’ I blushed, and 
explained that I had been a little absent-minded. At the end of 
another half-hour she said, ‘ Please, why do you grin so steadfastly 
at vacancy, and yet look so sad?’ I explained that I always did 
that when I was reflecting. An hour passed, and then she turned 
and contemplated me with her earnest eyes and said, *‘ Why do 
you cry all the time?’ I explained that very funny comedies 
always made me cry. At last human nature surrendered, and I 
secretly slipped my boots off. This was a mistake. I was not 
uble to get them on any more. It was a rainy night ; there were 
no omnibuses going our way; and as I walked home, burning up 
with shame, with the girl on one arm and my boots under the 
other, I was an object worthy of some compassion,—especially in 
those moments of martyrdom when I had to pass through the 
glare that fell upon the pavement from street lamps. Finally, 
this child of the forest said, ‘ Where are your boots ?’ and being 
taken unprepared, I put a fitting finish to the follies of the 
evening with the stupid remark, ‘The higher classes do not wear 
them to the theatre.’ 

The Reverend had been an army chaplain during the war, and 
while we were hunting for a road that would lead to Hamilton he 
told a thing about two dying soldiers which interested me in spite 
of my feet. Tie said that in the Potomac hospitals rough pine 
coffins were furnished by government, but that it was not 
always possible to keep up with the demand; so, when a man 
died, if there was no coffin at hand, he was buried without one. 
One night late, two soldiers lay dying in a ward. A man came 
in with a coffin on his shoulder, and stood trying to make up his 
mind which of these two poor fellows would be likely to need it 
first. Both of them begged for it with their fading eyes,—they 
were past talking. Then one of them protruded a wasted hand 
from his blankets and made a feeble beckoning sign with the 
fingers,—to signify, ‘Be a good fellow; put it under my bed, 
please. The man did it, and left. The lucky soldier painfully 
turned himself in his bed until he faced the other warrior, raised 
himself partly on his elbow, and began to work up a mys- 
terious expression of some kind in his face. Gradually, irksomely, 
but surely and steadily, it developed, and at last took definite form 
asa pretty successful wink. Then the sufferer fell back exhausted 
with his labour, but bathed in glory. Now entered a personal friend 
of No. 2, the despoiled soldier. No. 2 pleaded with him with 
eloquent eyes, till presently he understood, and removed the coffin 
from under No, 1’s bed and put it under No. 2’s, No.2 indicated 
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his joy, and made some more signs; the friend understood again, 
and put his arm under No. 2’s shoulder and lifted him up. Then 
the dying hero turned the dim exaltation of his eye upon No. 1, 
and began a slow and laboured work with his hands; gradually he 
lifted one hand up towards his face; it grew weak and dropped 


back again; once more he made the effort, but failed again. He ' 


took a rest; he gathered all the remnant of his strength, and this 
time he slowly but surely carried his thumb to the side of his nose, 
spread the gaunt fingers wide in triumph, and dropped back dead. 
That picture sticks by me yet. The ‘situation’ is unique. 

The next morning, at what seemed a very early hour, the little 
white table-waiter appeared suddenly in my room and shota single 
word out of himself: ‘ Breakfast !’ 

This was a remarkable boy in many ways. He was about 
eleven years old; he had alert, intent black eyes ; he was quick of 
movement; there was no hesitation, no uncertainty about him any- 
where ; there was a military decision in his lip, his manner, his 
speech, that was an astonishing thing to see in a little chap like 
him; he wasted no words; his answers always came so quick and 
brief that they seemed to be part of the question that had been 
asked, instead of a reply to it. When he stood at table with his 
fly-brush, rigid, erect, his face set in a cast-iron gravity, he was a 
statue till he detected a dawning want in somebody’s eye; then he 
pounced down, supplied it, and was instantly a statue again. 
When he was sent to the kitchen for anything, he marched upright 
till he got at the door; he turned hand-spring the rest of the way. 

‘ Breakfast !’ 

[ thought I would make one more effort to get some conversa- 
tion out of this being. 

‘ Have you called the Reverend, or are 

‘Yes, s’r!’ 

‘Is it early, or is 

‘ Eight-five ! ’ 

‘Do you have to do all the “ chores,” or is there somebody to 
give you a |——!” - 

‘Coloured girl!’ 

‘Is there only one parish in this island, or are there——’ 

‘ Eight!’ 

‘Is the big church on the hill a parish church, or is it——’ 

*‘ Chapel-of-ease !’ 

‘Is taxation here classified into poll, parish, town, and——’ 

* Don’t know !’ 

Before I could cudgel another question out of my head, he was 
below, hand-springing across the back-yard, He had slid down 
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the balusters, head first. 1 gave up trying to provoke a discussion 
with him. The essential element of discussion had been left out of 
him ; his answers were so final and exact that they did not leave a 
doubt to hang conversation on. I suspect that there is the making 
of a mighty man or a mighty rascal in this boy—according to cir- 
cumstances— but they are going to apprentice him to a carpenter. 
It is the way the world uses its opportunities. 

During this day and the next we took carriage drives about the 
island and over to the town of St. George’s, fifteen or twenty miles 
away. Such hard, excellent roads to drive over are not to be 
found elsewhere out of Europe. An intelligent young coloured man 
drove us, and acted as guide-book. In the edge of town we saw 
five or six mountain-cabbage palms (atrocious name!) standing 
in a straight row, and equidistant from each other. These were 
not the largest or the tallest trees I have ever seen, but they were 
the stateliest, the most majestic. That row of them must be the 
nearest that nature has ever come to counterfeiting a colonnade. 
These trees are all the same height, say sixty feet; the trunks as 
grey as granite, with a very gradual and perfect taper; without 
sign of branch or knot or flaw; the surface not looking like bark, 
but like granite that has been dressed but not polished. Thus all 
the way up the diminishing shaft for fifty feet ; then it begins to 
take the appearance of being closely wrapped, spool-fashion, with 
grey cord, or of having been turned ina lathe. About this point 
there is an outward swell, and thence upwards, for six feet or more, 
the cylinder is a bright, fresh green, and is formed of wrappings 
like those of an ear of green Indian corn. Then comes the great, 
spraying palm plume, also green. Other palm trees always lean 
out of the perpendicular, or have a curve in them. But the plumb- 
line could not detect a deflection in any individual of this stately 
row; they stand as straight as the colonnade of Baalbec; they 
have its great height, they have its gracefulness, they have its 
dignity; in moonlight or twilight, and shorn of their plumes, they 
would duplicate it. 

The birds we came across in the country were singularly tame ; 
even that wild creature the quail will pick around in the grass at 
ease while we inspected it and talked about it at leisure. A small 
bird of the canary species had to be stirred up with the butt end of 
the whip before it would move, and then it only moved a couple of - 
feet. It is said that even the suspicious flea is tame and sociable 
in Bermuda, and will allow himself to be caught and caressed with- 
out misgivings. This should be taken with allowance, for doubt- 
less there is more or less brag about it. In San Francisco they 
used to claim that their native flea could kick a child over, as if 
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it were a merit in a flea to be able to do that ; as if the knowledge of 
it, trumpeted abroad, ought to entice immigration. Such a thing 
in nine cases out of ten would be almost sure to deter a thinking 
man from coming. 

We saw no bugs or reptiles to speak of, and sol was thinking of 
saying in print, in a general way, that there were none at all; but 
one night after I had gone to bed, the Reverend came into my room 
carrying something, and asked ‘Is this your boot?’ I said it was, 
and he said he had met a spider going off with it. Next morning 
he stated that just at dawn the same spider raised his window and 
was coming in to get a shirt, but saw him and fled. 

I inquired, ‘ Did he get the shirt ?’ 

‘No.’ 

* How did you know it was a shirt he was after ?’ 

‘I could see it in his eye.’ 

We inquired around, but could hear of no Bermudian spider 
capable of doing these things. Citizens said that their largest 
spiders could not more than spread their legs over an ordinary 
saucer, and that they had always been considered honest. Here 
was testimony of a clergyman against the testimony of mere 
worldlings—interested ones, too. On the whole, I judge it best 
to lock up my things. 

Here and there on the country roads we found lemon, papaia, 
orange, lime, and fig-trees; also several sorts of palms—among 
them, the cocoa, the date, and the palmetto. We saw some 
bamboos forty feet high, with stems as thick as a man’s arm. 
Jungles of the mangrove-tree stood up out of swamps, propped on 
their interlacing roots as upon a tangle of stilts. In drier places 
the noble tamarind sent down its grateful cloud of shade. Here 
and there the blossomy tamarisk adorned the roadside. There 
was a curiously gnarled and twisted black tree, without a single 
leaf on it. It might have passed itself off for a dead apple-tree 
but for the fact that it had a star-like, red-hot flower sprinkled 
sparsely over its person. It had the scattery red glow that a 
constellation might have when glimpsed through smoked glass. It 
is possible that our constellations have been so constructed as to be 
invisible through smoked glass ; if this is so, it is a great. mistake. 

We saw a tree that bears grapes; and just as calmly and 
unostentatiously as a vine would do it. We saw an india-rubber 
tree, but out of season, possibly, so there were no shoes on it, nor 
braces, nor anything that a person would expect to find there. 
This gave it an impressively fraudulent look. There was exactly 
one mahogany-tree on the island. I know this to be reliable, 
because I saw a man who said he had counted it many a time, and 
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could not be mistaken. He was a man with a hare lip and a 
pure heart, and everybody said he was as true as steel. Such men 
are all too few. 

One’s eye caught near and far the pink cloud of the oleander 
and the red blaze of the pomegranate blossom. In one piece of 
wild wood the morning-glory vines had wrapped the trees to their 
very tops, and decorated them all over with couples and clusters of 
great blue bells,—a fine and striking spectacle, at a little distance. 
But the dull cedar is everywhere, and its is the prevailing foliage. 
One does not appreciate how dull it is until the varnished bright 
green attire of the infrequent lemon-tree pleasantly intrudes its 
contrast. In one thing Bermuda is eminently tropical,—was in 
May, at least,—the unbrilliant, slightly faded, unrejoicing look of 
the landscape. For forests arrayed in a blemishless magnificence of 
glowing green foliage that seems to exult in its own existence and 
can move the beholder to an enthusiasm that will make him either 
shout or cry, one must go to countries that have malignant 
winters. 

We saw scores of coloured farmers digging their crops of 
potatoes and onions, their wives and children helping,—entirely 
contented and comfortable, if looks go for anything.' We never met 
aman,or woman, or child, anywhere in this sunny island, who seemed 
to be unprosperous, or discontented, or sorry about anything. 
This sort of monotony became very tiresome presently, and even 
something worse. The spectacle of an entire nation grovelling in 
contentment is an infuriating thing. We felt the lack of some- 
thing in this community,—a vague, an undefinable, an elusive 
something, and yet a lack. But after considerable thought, we 
made out what it was,—tramps. Let them go there right now, in 
a body. It is utterly virgin soil. Passage is cheap; every true 
patriot in America will help buy tickets. Whole armies of these 
excellent beings can be spared from our midst and our polls; they 
will find a delicious climate and a green, kind-hearted people ; 
there are potatoes and onions for all, and a generous welcome 
for the first batch that arrives and elegant graves for the second. 

It was the Early Rose potato the people were digging. 
Later in the year they have another crop, which they call the 
Garnet. We buy their potatoes (retail) at fifteen dollars a barrel, 
and those coloured farmers buy ours for a song, and live on them. 
Havanna might exchange cigars with Connecticut in the same 
advantageous way if she thought of it. 

We passed a roadside grocery with a sign’ up— Potatoes 
Wanted.’ An ignorant stranger, doubtless. He could not have 
‘gone thirty steps from his place without finding plenty of them, 
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In several fields the arrowroot crop was already sprouting. 
Bermuda used to make a vast annual profit out of this staple 
before fire-arms came into such general use. 

The island is not large. Somewhere in the interior ahead of 
us a man had a very slow horse. I suggested that we had better 
go by him; but the driver said that the man had but a little way 
to go. I waited to see, wondering how he could know. Presently 
the man did turn down another road. I asked, ‘ How did you 
know he would ?’ 

* Because I knew the man and where he lived.’ 

I asked him, satirically, if he knew everybody in the island; 
he answered very simply that he did. This gives a body’s mind a 
good substantial grip on the dimensions of the place. 

At the principal hotel in St. George’s, a young girl with a 
sweet, serious face, said we could not be furnished with dinner 
since we had not been expected, and no preparation had been 
made. Yet it was still an hour before dinner-time. We argued, 
she yielded not; we supplicated, she was serene. The hotel had 
not been expecting an inundation of two people, so it seemed that 
we should have to go home dinnerless. I said we were not very 
hungry; a fish would do. My little maid answered that it was not 
the market-day for fish. Things began to look serious; but 
presently the boarder who sustained the hotel came in, and when 
the case was laid before him he was cheerfully willing to divide. 
So we had much pleasant chat at table about St. George’s chief 
industry, the repairing of damaged ships; and in between we had 
a soup that had something in it that seemed to taste like the 
hereafter, but it proved to be only pepper of a particularly 
vivacious kind, And we had an iron-clad chicken that was very 
deliciously cooked, but not in the right way. Baking was not the 
thing to convince his sort. He ought to have been put through a 
quartz mill until the‘ tuck ’ was taken out of him, and then boiled 
till we came again. We got a good deal of sport out of him, but 
not enough sustenance to leave the victory on our side. No 
matter; we had potatoes and a pie and a sociable good time. 
Then a ramble through the town, which is a quaint one, with 
interesting crooked streets and narrow, crooked lanes, with here 
and there a grain of dust. Here, as in Hamilton, the dwellings 
had Venetian blinds of a very sensible pattern. They were not 
double shutters, hinged at the sides, but a single broad shutter, 
hinged at the top; you push it outward from the bottom, and 
fasten it at any angle required by the sun or desired by yourself. 

All about the island one sees great white scars on the hill-slopes 
These are dished spaces where the soil has been scraped off and the 
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coral exposed and glazed with hard whitewash. Some of these are 
a quarter of an acre in size. They catch and carry the rainfall to 
reservoirs; for the wells are few and poor, and there are no natural 
springs and no brooks. 

They say that the Bermuda climate is mild and equable, with 
never any snow or ice, and that one may be comfortable in our 
spring clothing the year round, there. We had delightful and 
decided summer weather in May, with a flaming sun that permitted 
the thinnest of raiment, and yet there was a constant breeze; con- 
sequently we were never discomforted by heat. At four or five in 
the afternoon the mercury began to go down, and then it was 
necessary to change to thick garments. I went to St. George’s in 
the morning clothed in the thinnest of linen, and reached home at 
five in the afternoon with two overcoats on. The nights are said 
to be always cool and bracing. We had mosquito nets, and the 
Reverend said the mosquitoes persecuted him a good deal. I 
often heard him slapping and banging at these imaginary creatures 
with as much zeal as if they had been real. There are no mos- 
quitoes in the Bermudas in May. 

The poet Thomas Moore spent several months in Bermuda 
more than seventy years ago. He was sent out to be registrar of 
the Admiralty. I am not quite clear as to the function of a regis- 
trar of the Admiralty of Bermuda, but I think it is his duty to 
keep a record of all the admirals born there. I will enquire into 
this. There was not much doing in admirals, and Moore got tired 
and went away. A reverently preserved souvenir of him is still 
one of the treasures of the islands. I gathered the idea, vaguely, 
that it was a jug, but was persistently thwarted in the twenty-two 
efforts I made to visit it. However, it was no matter, for I found 
afterwards that it was only a chair. 

There are several ‘ sights’ in the Bermudas, of course, but they 
are easily avoided. This isa great advantage,—one cannot have 
it in Europe. Bermuda is the right country for a jaded man to 
‘loaf’? in. There are no harassments; the deep peace and quiet 
of the country sink into one’s body and bones, and give his con- 
science a rest, and chloroform the region of invisible small devils 
that are always trying to whitewash his hair, A geood many 
Americans go there about the first of March and remain until the 
early spring weeks have finished their villanies at home. 

The Bermudians are hoping to have telegraphic communica- 
tion with the world soon ; but even after they shall have acquired 
this curse it will still be a good country to go to fora vacation, for 
there are charming little islets scattered about the inclosed sea 


where one could live secure from interruption. The telegraph boy 
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would have to come in a boat, and one could easily kill him while 
he was making his landing. 

We had spent four days in Bermuda,—-three bright ones out-of- 
doors and one rainy one in the house, we being disappointed about 
getting a yacht for a sail; and now our furlough was ended. 

‘We made the run home to New York quarantine in three days 
and five hours, and could have gone right along up to the city if we 
had had ahealth permit. But health permits are not granted after 
seven in the evening, partly because a ship cannot be inspected 
wnd overhauled with. exhaustive thoroughness except in daylight, 
and partly because health officers are liable to catch cold if they 
expose themselves to the night air. Still, you can buy a permit 
after hours for five dollars extra, and the officer will do the inspect- 
ing next week. Our ship and passengers lay under expense and in 
humiliating captivity all night, under the very nose of the little 
official reptile who is supposed to protect New York from pestilence 
by his vigilant ‘inspections.’ This imposing rigour gave everybody 
a solemn and awful idea of the beneficent watchfulness of our 
government, and there were some who wondered if anything finer 
could be found in other countries. In the morning we were all 
ii-tiptoe to witness the intricate ceremony of inspecting the ship. 
Kut it was a disappointing thing. The health officer’s tug ranged 
alongside fot a moment, our purser handed the lawful three-dollar 
permit fee to the health officer’s boat-black, who passed us a folded 
paper in a forked stick, and away we went. The entire ‘ inspec- 
tion * did not occupy thirteen seconds. 

The health officer’s place is worth a hundred thousand dollars 
a year to him. His system of inspection is perfect, and therefore 
cannot be improved on; but it seems to me that his system of col- 
lecting his fees might be amended. For a great ship to lie idle all 
night is a most costly loss of time ; for her passengers to have to 
do the same thing works to them the same damage,. with the 
addition of an amount of exasperation and bitterness of soul that 
the spectacle of the health officer’s heart on a fork could hardly 
sweeten. Now, why would it not be better and simpler to let the 
ships pass in unmolested, and the fees and permits be exchanged 
ence a year by post ? 





Che Ballad of Prose and Mhpme. 


WuEN the roads are heavy with mire and rut, 
In November fogs, in December snows, 

When the North Wind howls, and the doors aze shut,— 
There is place and to spare for the pains of prose ; 
But whenever a scent from tlie whitethorn blows, 

And the jasmine-stars at the lattice climb, 

And a Rosalind-face at the casement shows, 

Then hey !—for the ripple of laughing rhyme ! 


When the brain gets dry as an empty nut, 
When the reason stands on its squarest toes, 
When the mind (like a beard) has a ‘ formal cut,’-— 
There is place and to spare for the pains of prose ; 
But whenever the May-blood stirs and glows, 
And the young year draws to the ‘ wanton prime,’— 
Whenever Sir Romeo courting goes, 
Then hey !—for the ripple of laughing rhyme! 


In a theme where the thoughts didactic strut, 
In a changing quarrel of ‘ Ayes’ and ‘ Noes,’ 
In a starched procession of ‘ If’ and ¢ But,— 
There is place and to spare for the pains of prose ; 
But whenever a soft glance softer grovvs, 
And the birds are glad in the pairing time, 
And the secret is told ‘ that no one knows,’ 


Then hey !—for the ripple of laughing rhyme! 


ENVOY. 


In the valley of life,—for its needs and woes, 
There is place and to spare for the pains of prose ; 
But whenever the joy-bells clash and chime, 
Then hey !—for the ripple of laughing rhyme! 
AUSTIN DOBSON. 
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BY JAMES PAYN. 


Cuarter XXXIITI. 


NEWS FROM CHINA. 


From the day on which Raymond came and went so suddenly there 
fell a change on Nelly, and, as it seemed, for the better. She no 
longer affected her own company, or sought seclusion; her 
manner was cheerful, though a close observer might have thought 
it studiously so; she rather encouraged than otherwise her hostess’s 
little expeditions of pleasure. One day, when Mr. Wardlaw was 
with them, she said, ‘Suppose we dine at the table d’héte?’ 

This unexpected suggestion was received with rapture. Mrs. 
Wardlaw was one of those persons who delight in dining in 
public ; it was to her an innocent method of ‘ seeing life,’ and she 
flattered herself that it expanded her mind. Her husband thought 
it a decidedly preferable notion to that of dining in their own 
room—which, however, for their guest’s sake, he would have con- 
tinued to do quite contentedly. His habits were eminently 
social, and heretofore he had only indulged himself with a nightly 
pipe in the public billiard-room. 

The table d’héte at the hotel was a new institution, but it was 
said to work well ; which was the least that could be expected of 
it, since it certainly worked ill for those who took their meals in 
private. The staff of waiters was limited, and while the public 
dinner was in progress, ‘ attendance’ was difficult to procure else- 
where ; while if you dined afterwards you got the warmed-up 
soup, the réchauffé cutlets, and the ‘leavings’ generally of the 
common table. The newly married couples who shrank from the 
public eye had doubtless consolations of their own for this 
neglect and ill-treatment, but Mr. and Mrs. Wardlaw were by no 
means a newly married couple, and liked their food hot and at first 
hand; so Nelly’s proposition was eminently agreeable to them. 

The seats of honour—that is, those at the head of the table— 
were filled as usual by the longest established guests, while the new- 
comers were placed by themselves at the other end. Opposite 
the Wardlaws’ little party of three were some university men and 
their tutor: and next to them a young couple, who were by the 
company at once set, down as ‘ turtle doves’ recently united. The 
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bird was so common in the locality, that that view of their relation 
was very excusable; especially as there was no family likeness 
between them. The man was bronzed and dark, while the lady was 
fair; and the former was very attentive to the latter. Still, 
Mrs. Wardlaw had a doubt about their relationship to one another, 
and expressed it. 

‘You may be right, my dear; you generally are upon such 
matters,’ was her husband’s whispered reply. ‘If they are man and 
wife, it is certain the wedding must have been very recent; for the 
lady is so civil to him.’ 

When they returned to their sitting-room, Nelly was asked 
her opinion on the matter. 

‘I did not observe them very particularly,’ said she. 

‘Her attention was absorbed by the Oxford gentlemen,’ 
observed Mr. Wardlaw wickedly. 

‘In that case, I am sure that it was reciprocal,’ answered his 
wife, carrying on this little joke ; ‘even the tutor was smitten ; I 
heard him sigh over his apple dumpling. But none of those 
young men was to be compared with the personage we are dis- 
cussing.’ 

‘Do you mean the gentleman or the lady ?’ 

‘What nonsense, John! of course I mean the gentleman. A 
more washed-out uninteresting-looking creature than the woman I 
never beheld.’ 

Mr. Wardlaw laughed and rattled the silver in his pockets. 

‘Now, do you know what he’s thinking, Nelly ?’ continued her 
hostess; ‘that no woman can ever admire another woman. To 
punish him, let us send him off to make inquiries; and don’t 
you come back, sir, till you discover what relation exists between 
those two people. You will find the man in the billiard-room, 
of course, in any case—unless he is much better than most 
husbands.’ 

In an hour or so Mr. Wardlaw came back, looking unusually 
grave. 

‘They are brother and sister, was his report. ‘Did you ever 
hear of the name of Milburn, Nelly ?’ 

‘Never, Mr. Wardlaw.’ 

‘ Well, he has heard of yours. He has just come from China, 
it seems.’ 

‘What? Did he know poor papa?’ asked Nelly, flushing. 

‘Oh yes, he was in the same regiment. He seemed very much 
interested when I told him who you were; and I said, I thought 
you might, wish to talk to him.’ 

‘Yes, indeed, I should like to do so.’ 
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‘In that case he will pay a visit to us to-morrow morning; so 
that’s settled.’ 

When Nelly had retired to her room, considerably excited by 
this incident, her host and hostess had a little further talk about 
it. 

‘Well, John, and what do you think of this Mr. Milburn ?’ 

‘Oh, he seems a nice young fellow enough. He has come 
home, it appears, upon urgent private affairs, his uncle having died 
and made him his heir.’ 

‘Dear me! then he has money ?’ 

* Lot’s of it: so much that he has been obliged to ask his 
sister to help him spend it. That was the woman we saw at 
dinner. There are the foundations, my dear, and now you can 
set to work and build your edifice.’ 

To this sarcastic observation Mrs. Wardlaw made no reply at 
the moment, but buried herself in the ‘Saturday Review, from 
whose columns, after half an hour or so, she emerged, with the 
vague remark, * Well, it seems to me it would be the best for her, 
poor darling ;’ and lighting her flat candle, marched up to bed. 

In the forenoon of the next day Mr. Henry Milburn paid a 
formal call, nominally on Mrs. Wardlaw, but in reality on Nelly 
herself, her hostess of course being present. He was not quite the 
same young fellow—to look at—as we knew him in China, because 
his English tailor had turned him out in the height of the summer 
fashion. The ‘ puggaree,’ and the open shirt-front, and the linen 
clothes had vanished ; but his manly air and handsome face, from 
which the ‘tan’ had only just begun to fade, were as attractive as ever. 
His manner, naturally so frank, was a little constrained, and at the 
same time touched with tenderness ; for he felt for the poor orphan 
girl to whom he had so sad a story to tell of her dead father, and 
from whom too he had to conceal so much that could not be told. 

‘It is very good of you, Mr. Milburn, to pay this visit to mere 
strangers,’ said Mrs. Wardlaw with her best ‘ company manners.’ 

‘Not strangers,’ said he gently; ‘for I have heard my dear 
friend Captain Conway speak of both you and your husband; 
and as to Miss Conway, she of course—’ and instead of ending his 
sentence, he respectfully pressed her hand. 

Nelly murmured some words of thanks: she was greatly moved, 
for here stood one who had seen her father almost at the very last, 
and could perhaps say something about him which Mr. Pennicuick 
had left unsaid. It still seemed to her most strange that he should 
have died without a word of farewell, and she had a vague hope 
that this man might bring one, or at all events explain that 
mysterious silence. 
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‘Your father was captain of my company, Miss Conweay,: and 
the. best friend I had in the regiment, though indeed he was every- 
body’s friend.’ 

‘ And you were with him up to the time he left Shanghae gn 
that fatal journey ?’ 
‘Oh yes,’—he was going to say, ‘and even later,’ but dalek 





































short, remembering, with a quick shudder, what that last sight had 
been. ‘Mr. Pennicuick, you know, accompanied him alone; but 
afterwards, when he returned in hopes to save him, and procure 
the reprieve that was unhappily useless, I went back with him to 
Dhulang. That was the name of the pris—the place where your 
poor father got into trouble.’ 

‘We could never understand that,’ said Nelly sadly; ‘ I mean, 
how my father, of all men, could have committed——’ 

‘Nor I, broke in Milburn suddenly, ‘ nor anybody who knew | 
him. The whole thing was a mystery, and still remains so.’ 

‘Unhappily, however, what happened afterwards was certain 
enough.’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

Never was monosyllable more fraught with significance. ° 

* You reached Dhulang too late? You never saw him?’ 

Milburn shook his head.- ‘He perished before our arrival, 
thanks to the treachery of the Chinese government.- I trust, they 
will still be made to pay for it; but it is so difficult to punish the 
true transgressors in such cases. Moreover, mppeneg: the facts to 
be as reported, it-was not a casus belli.’ - 

‘Tam sure my poor father would -have wished: no war. to be 
made on his account,’ said Nelly earnestly. 

‘That is quite true. He was gentleness itself, though as bold 
as a lion, and had always a keen sense of responsibility. But as 
for me, when I saw—I mean, when I heard what had taken place, 
I should have liked to have burnt that temple about its rascally | 
priests’ ears, and —-—’ The young fellow said no more, remember- 
ing that he stood in the presence of women, but his flushed cheek 
and flaming eyes filled up the sentence for him. 

‘ There are some things that make me wish to be a man,’ said | 
Mrs. Wardlaw, clenching her fat fists, ‘ But what I don’t under- 
stand, and what I think we none of us understand, is the part Mr, 
Pennicuick took in this unhappy business.. Can you tell us about 
that, Mr. Milburn ?’ 

Nelly looked up surprised, and with a little flush; she had no 
idea that Mrs. Wardlaw concerned herself with Mr. Pennicuick, 
and if she did so she would have thought her regard for Raymond 
would have prevented her from saying anything to his father’s pre- 
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judice. It was, on the contrary, Mrs. Wardlaw’s affection for the 
young man that made her detest Ralph Pennicuick for his conduct 
towards him; but to Nelly, just at this time, her remark seemed 
very malapropos. 

‘ Well, Mrs. Wardlaw,’ observed Milburn, in answer to her tone 
rather than her words, ‘I confess I did not like Pennicuick my- 
self. He seemed a cold self-conscious sort of fellow. I never knew 
him well, however. Of course,’ added he, turning to Nelly, ‘ there 
must have been something attractive about him, or your father and 
he could never have been so intimate.’ 

Nelly bowed her head, not knowing what to say in Mrs. 
Wardlaw’s presence, who was acquainted with poor Mrs. Conway’s 
detestation of the man; and her hostess answered for her. 

‘ Yes, that was a strange thing, for nobody else seems to have had 
much love for him. He has a son, indeed, who is a very nice young 
fellow—that is all I have ever heard of nice belonging to him.’ 

‘Indeed! He never spoke to any of us of his having a son.’ 

‘I dare say not,’ said Mrs. Wardlaw scornfully. ‘He was 
afraid of being made to look old. He is proud enough, but not 
proud of the only thing he has really to be proud of.’ 

‘Go it!’ observed Mr. Wardlaw cheerfully, and speaking for the 
first time. ‘If you want a man to go dirt cheap, no matter how 
high his own opinion of himself, let a woman who don’t like him 
put him up to auction.’ 

‘I think you are inclined to be a little hard upon our friend, 
Mrs. Wardlaw.’ 

‘He is not my friend, Mr. Milburn, I do assure you,’ interrupted 
that lady. 

‘Then I may the more honestly call you hard on him,’ exclaimed 
the young man, smiling, ‘since I have a feeling of antagonism 
against him myself. There was only one thing indeed that I liked 
about him, but as that very thing was connected with the matter 
under discussion, I think it in justice ought to be mentioned. As 
to what happened b-fore the deplorable catastrophe took place I of 
course know nothing—nobody can know anything—except from 
his own lips, which can scarcely be expected to speak unfavourably 
of his own part in the matter; but afterwards, when he and I were 
at Dhulang, his conduct was more than praiseworthy.’ 

‘Tam glad to hear it, said Mrs. Wardlaw, in a tone which 
unmistakably implied either the reverse of the words she used, 
or incredulity. ‘I should like to hear, however, what Mr. Penni- 
cuick did that was so much to his credit.’ 

Mr. Milburn did not answer; he was piqued by the speaker’s 
manner, and it was also plainly impossible for him to reply catego- 
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rically to such a question. Perhaps he would have kept silence on 
the subject altogether had not Nelly herself said, ‘ I should like to 
know, Mr. Milburn, all you can tell me that does not give you 
ain.’ 

, ‘I will say, then, Miss Conway, that so far as doing honour to 
your poor father’s memory—which was all that was left for him to 
do—Mr. Pennicuick spared nothing. It seems a small thing to 
mention money in such a case, but the man we speak of is not 
liberal ; he had in our regiment, though he had been with us so 
short a time, rather the character of being the reverse.’ 

‘He has that at home,’ observed Mrs. Wardlaw the irrepress- 
ible. 

‘Well, that being the case,’ continued the young man, ‘it was 
all the more credit to him that on the occasion I speak of he was 
more than liberal; he was lavish. The cost of what he did, and 
he did much, did not seem to affect him at all; while as for his 
personal feelings of regret—so far as one can judge of such things 
in another—they were most acute and genuine. I cannot in fact 
picture a man’s performing the last duties to a lost friend with 
more generosity and devotion.’ 

‘You have taken a great weight from my mind, Mr. Milburn,’ 
said Nelly gravely, ‘and I am the more obliged to you since you 
have shown it was quite misplaced.’ There was a little pause, 
during which Milburn bowed and Mrs. Wardlaw sniffed disappro- 
bation. Then the visitor, perceiving one of Nelly’s unfinished 
drawings on its easel, turned the conversation to that topic. He 
drew a little himself, it seemed, and was very fond of that occupa- 
tion. When he rose to go, ‘I hope,’ said Mrs. Wardlaw, ‘ that 
we may have the pleasure of making the acquaintance of your 
sister.’ 

‘If you would be good enough to call,’ answered Mr. Milburn, 
‘I should deem it a kindness to her.’ 

Upon the whole, their new acquaintance was felt to be an 
acquisition. ‘I don’t think much of the sister,’ said Mrs. Ward- 
law; ‘she looks “stuck up,” to my mind, but it is one of the 
penalties of knowing nice gentlemen that one must needs know 
their female relatives also.’ From which observation it will be 
gathered that this lady had in that very limited time either got 
accustomed to her carriage, or had learnt a little of the mode of 
‘riding the high horse.’ 

‘When one knows nice ladies,’ observed Mr. Wardlaw drily, 
‘I have noticed that it is necessary to introduce them to one’s wife, 
or else there is a row.’ 

Nelly was deep in thought, and her host forbore to appeal to 
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her, as it was his humour to do, for corroboration of his views. 
Her late interview had had a melancholy charm for her, and she 
looked forward with genuine interest to seeing Mr. Milburn again. 
When she had gone upstairs, Mrs. Wardlaw remarked to her 
husband that she thought the young people had decidedly taken to 
one another. 

‘Your edifice has reached its first story, has it?’ said he, 
laughing. 

© Well, why not? Since she has given poor Raymond up, I 
see no objection to Mr. Milburn.’ 

‘TI am glad of it, my dear. I was afraid you would be rather 
down upon the young gentleman for his advocacy of Mr. Penni- 
cuick.’ 

‘Not at all, John. Mr. Pennicuick’s conduct to the dead may 
be quite irreproachable—I know nothing about that—for you know 
he didn’t think proper to attend poor Mrs. Conway’s funeral ; all 
I say is that his behaviour to his fellow-creatures while they are 
alive is eminently unsatisfactory; and nothing that Mr. Milburn, 
or anyone else, can ever say to the contrary will alter my opinion.’ 

‘I am quite sure of that, my dear,’ observed her husband 
confidently, and resumed his perusal of the doings at the auction 
mart in yesterday’s ‘ Times.’ : 


Cuartern XXXTY. 


BROTHER AND SISTER. 


THE promised call upon Miss Milburn was made that very after- 
noon ; her residence was in the same quarter of the little hotel, and 
of course under the same roof, so that it became a great question 
of etiquette with Mrs. Wardlaw whether they should put their 
bonnets on for the ceremony. After much consideration this was 
decided in the affirmative, and she and Nelly equipped themselves 
for out-of-doors, and then sailed down the passage to their port— 
about four doors off. They found brother and sister both ‘at home.’ 
Perhaps the former had remained within in order to receive them, 
as, it was his custom to spend his whole time out-of-doors, whereas 
Miss Milburn, on the contrary, was rather a hot-house flower. She 
had more pretensions to good looks than Mrs. Wardlaw had shown 
herself willing to allow, but by day she looked considerably older 
than under the gaslight of the table d’héte. 

“No chicken, my dear,’ was Mrs. Wardlaw’s subsequent verdict 
on her in confidence to Nelly, and she was certainly some years 
senior to her brother. There was, as has been said, no family re- 
semblance between them, and the contrast of his sunburnt cheeks 
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with her pale and somewhat freckled features, made the dissimilarity 
even stronger than nature had done. She was straight asa poplar, 
and rather of its colour, but not without a certain grace of move- 
ment, which seemed however to be studied. Her eyes were grey 
and very expressive ; her voice soft and even musical; her features 
very clear cut—they were politely called ‘ classical’ by her admirers 
—but her lips were thin, and she seemed to smile rather to.show 
her excellent teeth than her good nature. 

She received her visitors, however, very graciously: indeed, 
with a greater demonstration than her brother, who seemed more 
silent and reserved than he had been when he had made his own 
‘call’ that morning. The usual topics were discussed ; the climate 
of Sandybeach: the hotel and its table d’héte ; and the scenery. 

‘ My brother tells me you draw, Miss Conway.’ 

‘A little,’ answered Nelly modestly. 

‘Oh dear! I thought you were an artist—indeed, quite a pro- 
fessional.’ 

‘That is very true,’ said Nelly, colouring. ‘I hope to gain my 
living by my brush; but at present I am but a beginner.’ 

Mr, Milburn coloured also till his bronzed cheek grew almost 
black. But he said nothing. 

Mrs. Wardlaw too looked annoyed. 

‘I hope I have not been indiscreet,’ continued Miss Milburn 
with concern. ‘I thought Mr. Wardlaw told you, Herbert-——’ 

‘Then he had no business to tell him,’ observed Mrs. Wardlaw 
decisively. 

‘But why not, my dear Mrs. Wardlaw?’ said Nelly, smiling. 
‘If ne did say I hoped to become a professional artist, it was quite 
true.’ 

‘If you are interested in drawings, Miss Conway, there are 
some in this portfolio, said Mr. Milburn, and Nelly rose and 
went to it. 

Miss Milburn showed her teeth—for the smile she put on did 
not extend beyond them—and began to talk to Mrs. Wardlaw about 
her horses (for the new carriage had come down to Sandybeach), 
which she had seen that morning on the sands and professed to 
admire exceedingly. 

‘We should have brought our own down,’ she said, ‘if we had 
been certain of the duration of our stay; and then the hills are a 
consideration. They pull one’s horses to pieces—don’t you think so?’ 

‘ My horses are not in pieces,’ answered Mrs. Wardlaw. 

‘Oh, perhaps they are accustomed to a hilly: country.’ 

* Perhaps,’ was the unexpected reply; but it was quite true 
that Mrs. Wardlaw didn’t know whether they were or not. 
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In the mean time Mr. Milburn and Nelly were conversing 
together in rather a low tone. Not that they had any secrets, but 
that the common topic between them—Captain Conway’s death— 
was so sad and serious a one. And the sketches he was showing 
her he had taken in China. 

He did not draw well, and he knew it, but he had sufficient 
skill both with brush and pencil to make a picture that should re- 
produce any scene he had beheld with his own eyes, and even to 
give a tolerable idea of it to others. 

‘They are very inferior to your poor father’s handiwork,’ said 
he. ‘I have one of them here.’ 

And he placed in her hand a little sketch of the neighbourhood 
near Shanghae. 

‘ That is as like as life, said he. * And it has a peculiar value for 
me since it was the last he did previous to his departure on his ill- 
fated journey.’ 

Nelly regarded it with intense interest, and could hardly 
restrain her tears. 

‘You have many of his paintings no doubt,’ he went on, ‘and 
this is but a slight example of his skill.’ 

‘I have one or two of his sketches,’ said Nelly, in tones whose 
qu_et calmness cost her something ; ‘ but he sent us very few from 
China.’ 

‘Then these even from my ’prentice hand may interest you. I 
will send the portfolio to No. 8—that is your sitting-room, I 
think? Then you can look them over at your leisure.’ 

‘I should like to do so exceedingly.’ 

‘You will find the names at the back of each, so that you may 
identify the scenes, in case your father may have mentioned them in 
his letters.’ 

His manner was very kind, but it had a certain stiffness about 
it, which was perhaps the result of his military training. Soldiers 
are generally reserved, unless they are very much the reverse, when 
they are not pleasant. Being ‘in the army’ is, as to manners, like 
being in a refrigerator. Nelly knew very few young men, and 
only one at all intimately. Raymond was a great contrast to 
Milburn, impulsive, frank, and demonstrative. It was an in- 
expressible comfort to her that this man was otherwise; or she 
could not have discoursed with him upon the painful subject, with 
which all he said was more or less connected, with such comparative 
self-control. He told her how popular her father had been with 
all who knew him ; how kindly was his character, though at the 
same time so shrewd; how quietly he lived, and yet without a 
suspicion of the ‘closeness’ attributed to his friend Pennicuick ; 
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how everyone thought Captain Conway could have done anything 
he liked but for a certain indolence, which the young man termed 
modesty. 

So intent were they in conversation that Mrs. Wardlaw had 
already observed, ‘ Well, my dear, I think we must be going for our 
drive,’ without attracting their attention. On the repetition of the 
remark, however, Nelly rose, with a little blush, and an apology 
founded on the interest of the sketches. ‘Mr. Milburn has been 
so good as to say he will send us over his portfolio that we may ex- 
amine its contents at leisure.’ 

‘ That’s very good of him,’ said Mrs. Wardlaw ; ‘ but why trouble 
him to send it? It is not a large one, and we can take it back with 
us now.’ 

‘I had rather send it,’ said Mr. Milburn quickly. 

‘You can bring it yourself, if you please, answered Mrs. 
Wardlaw ; ‘ we shall always be glad to see you.’ 

The young man murmured his thanks. His sister said a little 
stiffly, ‘ We shall certainly take an early opportunity of returning 
your call.’ 

‘Well, Nelly, and what do you think of our new friend?’ 
inquired Mrs. Wardlaw, as soon as they were seated in the carriage. 

‘I like Mr. Milburn very much; indeed, I have seldom liked 
anyone so much on a first acquaintance.’ 

‘That is bad, thought the old lady to herself. ‘If she was 
really smitten, she would not be so enthusiastic.’ 

‘On the other hand,’ added Nelly, ‘it must be considered that 
first acquaintances have rarely anything in common, as in the 
present case. He talked of dear papa so very, very nicely.’ 

‘Of course he did ; he was a very different sort of friend to 
him, depend upon it, than that Mr. Pennicuick.’ 

‘Then he knew all about China, and that of course was in- 
teresting to me who know so little about it. In poor papa’s boxes 
there was scarcely a single sketch made in that country, whereas 
he gave one to Mr. Milburn—such a charming little thing—only a 
few weeks before—before his end.’ 

‘I dare say he'd give it you if you asked him.’ 

‘That is quite out of the question,’ answered Nelly decisively. 
‘He seemed to value it almost as much as I should do if it were 
mine; it seems papa was always working with his pencil, though he 
thought little of the value of what he did, and would give his 
sketches away to anyone who took a fancy to them. Only what 
astonished Mr. Milburn was that among his other-things we should 
have found no sketches taken—quite at last—during that unhappy 
jouruey. He could not have given them away, you see; and he 
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would be sure to have made several before he fell into the hands 
of those wretches.’ 

‘If he did, where are they ?’ 

‘Perhaps Mr. Pennicuick has sold them,’ suggested Mrs. 
Wardlaw. 

‘Oh, for shame, my dear friend! Iam sure you cannot say that 
seriously.’ 

‘I only: said “ perhaps,” my dear. Anything is possible, in my 
humble opinion, with respect to that man.’ 

The reason of which extreme antagonism might be thus ex- 
plained: she had disliked Mr. Pennicuick, to begin with, and all 
that Mrs. Conway had said to her against him had a double force 
now that she was dead; she had especially disliked him for his 
treatment of her favourite Raymond ; and when he set himself, as 
she knew he had, against’ his son’s marrying her beloved Nelly, 
she absolutely loathed him. It was true that she herself had now 
other views for the girl, but they had been necessitated by Ralph 
Pennicuick’s conduct, and in carrying them out her conscience 
pricked her, on Raymond’s account, and made his father more 
detestable to her even than before. 

‘I don’t like to hear you say such things,’ said Nelly, ‘ when the 
facts, as we have just heard from Mr. Milburn, not only do not 
warrant them, but all point the other way.’ 

‘I know if your poor mother was alive she would hold the 
same view of him that I do.’ 

This was a strategic stroke, but hardly a fair one ; the proper 
answer was that Mrs. Conway had hugged her prejudices as though 
they had been her children, notwithstanding that some of them 
were quite grown up (this one against Ralph Pennicuick, for ex- 
ample, had been born before Nelly was); but of course Nelly was 
precluded from this reply. 

After a short pause, she said, ‘ And what do you think of Miss 
Milburn ?’ 

‘ Well, my dear Nelly, at the risk of being thought uncharitable 
twice in one day, I must confess that I don’t like her. Perhaps it 
is that my intimacy with your dear self of late has placed all other 
young women at a disadvantage in my eyes—I never pay compli- 
ments, my darling; it is the sober truth—-I say perhaps I have 
unconsciously contrasted this lady with yourself, and she has 
suffered accordingly: but certainly she has fallen far short of my 
expectations, which were founded of course on what we had seen of 
her brother. I think she is pretentious; proud of her money—-or 
rather of her brother’s money, for it seems it is all his—and 
desperately alarmed lest anybody else should get hold of it.’ 
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How clever you must have been, my dear Mrs. Wardlaw,’ 
laughed Nelly, ‘to find all that out in ten minutes! She must 
have been very candid and communicative.’ 

‘She was neither, my dear; nor am I clever, as you very well 
know. But she held her hand a little too low, and—as I can 
never help doing when John and I play at cribbage together—I 
looked over it.’ 

‘That was very wrong,’ said Nelly, much amused at this con- 
fession. 

‘Well, if one has eyes, one must use them. It is money that 
has brought these two together. I don’t believe she cared two- 
pence about her brother till he became rich; and she only cares 
for him now because he is so. Her whole object in life is to keep 
him—that is, his money—to herself.’ ; - 

‘ But who on earth is going to rob her of belense0r 3 it ?’ inquired 
Nelly. 

‘Well, she suspects everybody, no doubt, but just at present 
you.’ 

‘Me?’ 

‘Certainly. You are young and pretty; and she thinks (and 
she is doubtless right) that her brother admires you. ‘She wishes 
you were at York, or still better at Jericho; anywhere else, in short, 
than at Sandybeach, under the same roof with him; you should 
have seen her green eyes——’ 

‘ They are grey, put in Nelly quietly. 

‘They are green when she is jealous, and it was with jealous 
eyes that she kept watch over you and him (out of the corners of 
them) the whole time she was talking with me. You heard her 
rude remarks about your being an artist by trade.’ 

‘I don’t think she meant any rudeness, Mrs. Wardlaw.’ 

‘She did; but that was not her chief object: she made that 
speech for her brother’s benefit, and her intention was to point out 
to all concerned that. you were very poor, and consequently not to 
be thought of seriously by a young man of his fortune.’ 

‘My dear Mrs. Wardlaw, you make me very uncomfortable by 
talking of such things, which I am sure have no existence save in 
your own mind, Itgis your affection for me, I know, which 
prompts you to believe I am:.of such importance—or indeed of 
any importance—to other people; but you are not only doing Miss 
Milburn wrong, but giving me pain.’ 

‘Then I am a brute beast, my darling, and will be dumb 
accordingly.’ 

‘ But: [ like to hear you talk, dear Mrs. Wardlaw, if you only 
won't suppose that-évery young man wants to marry me.’ 
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‘Now there! I never said they did—though of course they do: 
I only said that Miss Milburn thought so. Well, then, to drop 
that subject (though it was the thing she had in her mind, for all 
that) she told me that “dear Herbert” was in doubt about returning 
to China or not. Of course he had a great position in this 
country, but on the other hand it was so necessary for a young man 
to have some occupation: being in the army kept a man out of 
harm’s way. It doesn’t, my dear, as you, alas ! have good cause to 
know; but what she meant was that, out in China, it is likely 
“dear Herbert” will remain single, or perhaps succumb to the 
climate.’ 

‘It strikes me, my dear Mrs. Wardlaw,’ said Nelly, laughing, 
‘that you have succumbed to the Sandybeach climate, and are 
getting a little—shall I venture to say—“ gritty” ?’ 

‘If you will have it so, my dear. The sand gets everywhere, 
and perhaps has penetrated the—what do you call it ?—the spleen.’ 

The two ladies had a hearty laugh, which is not only the best 
deodoriser for all unwholesome ‘breezes’ between friends, but 
where there has been no breeze, and only an unpleasantry in the 
way of allusion to a delicate topic, disperses the little clouds and 
makes all blue again. Only, to use a very common phrase for a 
thing that affects everybody, whether common or otherwise —by 
‘ putting it into’ Nelly’s ‘ head’ that Miss Milburn was afraid of 
her brother falling in love with her, Mrs. Wardlaw had made her 
very uncomfortable, and quite destroyed the pleasure that she had 
derived from that young gentleman’s acquaintance. Nor was her 
embarrassment diminished when, on coming home from her drive, 
she found in No. 8, not only the promised portfolio, but something 
in paper directed to herself, ‘with Mr. Milburn’s compliments’ 
outside it, that turned out to be her father’s sketch, and which of 
course he had thus sent her as a present. 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


TWO SKETCHES. 


Ir was a satisfaction to Nelly to find that, after they had parted 
from their new acquaintances, Mr. Milburn had received a letter 
by the afternoon post which necessitated his immediate presence 
in London; since his absence gave her time to consider whether she 
ought to accept his proffered gift. He had said that he highly 
prized her father’s sketch, but his good feeling might very easily 
suggest that the daughter of his dead friend would prize it more ; 
and it really seemed ungracious to refuse it. It was no ordinary 
case of a complimentary present which could be declined or other- 
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wise without any show of feeling. Had it not been for Mrs, 
Wardlaw’s remarks, she would have had no doubt upon the matter ; 
she would have accepted the picture in the same kindly, reverent 
spirit in which (she felt sure) it had been offered her, and also, of 
course, with genuine gratitude. Even now she had not been 
grievously disturbed by her friend’s view of her relation to Mr. 
Milburn in his sister’s eyes; but it had certainly embarrassed her. 

In the mean time, since Miss Milburn was alone, the Wardlaws 
sent a polite message to ask her to join their party at the table 
a@’héte, which of course included an invitation for the rest of the 
evening. ‘Civility costs nothing,’ was Mrs. Wardlaw’s confidential 
remark to Nelly, ‘and you may depend upon it she won’t come.’ 

Much to that lady's confusion, however, she did come, and with 
that evident intention of making herself agreeable which is so 
overwhelming. Moreover, she affected an air of self-depreciation 
with which not the most consummate tact can deal. It was so 
kind of them to take compassion upon a deserted creature like 
herself, who had no accomplishments to repay them for their wel- 
come, and who had no claim upon their hospitality whatever !’ 

Mr. Wardlaw thought she alluded to the expenses they might 
be put to in her entertainment, and hastened to explain that all 
they had in the evening was a sort of tea-cake procured in the 
village by his ‘ Missus’ (as he familiarly termed Mrs. Wardlaw) at 
a very reasonable rate. 

‘Oh no,’ answered Miss Milburn in correction of this error, ¢ it 
is not the cost that I refer to, but the kindness: one does not judge 
a thing by its mere worth, you know.’ 

Mr. Wardlaw shook his head ; he felt that he and his guest 
had some different standard of value for things, but did his best 
to agree with her by saying ‘ No, no, it’s what things will fetch, 
isn’t it, miss?’ Perceiving that he had made a mistake again, 
he hastened to express his admiration for a certain diamond ring 
of ancient workmanship she wore, of the value of which under the 
hammer he had already made an approximate estimate in his own 
mind. 

‘It was one of Herbert’s gifts,’ she said, ‘ when he came into his 
property.’ It had been a sort of heirloom in the family for cen- 
turies, but nevertheless he had insisted upon her taking possession 
of it. She had replied, ‘ Only as a loan, Herbert ; when you bring 
home your bride to the Old Hall, this ring shall have its proper 
place upon her finger.’ 

‘I shouldn’t give it up in a hurry if I were you,’ observed Mr. 
Wardlaw practically. 

‘ Indeed,’ returned she, ‘ providing it be a fitting recipient—one 
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who has been used by birth and fortune to wear such ornaments— 
nothing would give me greater pleasure.’ 

* You don’t say so!’ said Mr. Wardlaw innocently: ‘now, my 
view would be just the contrary. If I were in your case, and my 
brother married a rich wife, I should say to myself, Well, she’s got 
plenty of rings, and don’t want this one ;” but if she was a poor girl, 
then it would be very pleasant to give her such a ring as that, to 
be the first perhaps she had ever worn.’ 

‘I am afraid our views upon such a subject are not likely to 
assimilate,’ said Miss Milburn stiffly: after which he felt equal to 
no more conversation with her until after his second glass of 
champagne. 

To the ladies Miss Milburn was very confidential: she informed 
them that * dear Herbert’ was worried to death by lawyers, who had 
dragged him up to town that very day on matters connected with 
‘the estate.’ He hated business, and she feared he was often im- 
posed upon ; his nature was so frank and cordial that he was really 
no match for anybody that was at all designing. ‘I feel as angry 
with people that endeavour to get the better of him in any way, as 
though they were taking advantage of a child.’ 

* He is a very fine child, observed Mrs. Wardlaw. 

Miss Milburn glanced at her with her keen grey eye, but could 
not quite make out whether she was in jest or earnest. 

‘Yes, Herbert is very handsome. That is an additional source 
of anxiety to me; for more than once—even in the few weeks 
since he has been at home—he has attracted——girls will be girls, 
you know—a little too much admiration from young ladies, and 
that without the least “design ” on their parts: they did not know 
he was rich, or their good feeling would have prevented them giv- 
ing way to such weakness ; and they learnt it too late I fear for 
their peace of mind.’ 

‘I hope they did not die?’ observed Mrs. Wardlaw innocently. 
The concern expressed in her good-natured face was once more too 
much for her new acquaintance, who could not of course understand 
that she had taken unwonted refuge in sarcasm from anger upon 
Nelly’s account, for whose benefit she felt certain that these 
anecdotes were narrated. 

‘I did not mean to say that it had any such serious effect,’ ex- 
plained Miss Milburn, ‘ but the whole affair was unfortunate! On 
the one side there was a sense of humiliation—if nothing deeper 
—and on the other—well, of course Herbert was sorry, although 
ne had nothing to reproach himself with.’ 

* How much has he a year?’ inquired Mrs. Wardlaw simply. 

Well, really,’ said Miss Milburn, ‘that is rather a home- 
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question. His estate is in land, and therefore cannot be estimated 
by its mere worth.’ 

‘There she is again, murmured Mr. Wardlaw to himself. ‘I 
wonder how she does calculate things ?’ 

Perhaps he could not help expressing this curiosity in his 
countenance, for Miss Milburn added, ‘ What I mean is, that the 
social position of a great landholder is not to be measured by his 
rent-roll. People in commerce, for example, may have a larger 
income, and yet be in every way inferior.’ 

‘But what és his rent-roll?’ inquired Mrs. Wardlaw, with 
innocent importunity. 

‘I suppose it is not less than four thousand a year,’ replied 
Miss Milburn. 

‘Well, then, you ought to ticket him: “To young ladies 
and others: To prevent disappointment, it is hereby notified 
that this attractive gentleman is possessed of three or four thou- 
sand a year in land.” Don’t you think that would be a good 
plan ?’ 

Then Miss Milburn perceived that she had been going a little 
too far in her Notice to Trespassers, and vouchsafed a smile. Not 
that she was amused by the pleasantry, but she felt that, if she 
took any offence at it, her brother would come to hear of the 
matter. 

‘I dare say, Mrs. Wardlaw, you think me foolishly fond of 
Herbert, and that I imagine every young woman is setting her 
cap at him—but then, you know, he has only me to look to, and I 
feel such a sense of responsibility !’ 

Nelly fortunately did not overhear much of this talk which 
took place at the tuble d’héte, where she sat by Mr. Wardlaw on 
the side remote from the other two ladies, but she had a general 
impression that Mrs. Wardlaw and her guest were not ‘ getting on’ 
very well together. After dinner Miss Milburn was particularly 
gracious to Nelly, either with a view of removing any bad impres- 
sion she might have made, or to show that she had really no sort 
of prejudice against that young person, if only she showed no signs 
of a wicked ambition: but it could not be said to be a successful 
evening. 

The next day, Mr. Milburn being still in town, his sister was 
again invited to join the little Wardlaw circle, but declined upon 
the plea of indisposition—which in one sense at least was doubt- 
less a genuine one. It was not likely that she could have taken to 
Mrs. Wardlaw kindly, who, though a most good-natured and long- 
suffering womar, and hardly to be moved to anger on her own ac- 
count—as indeed she had proved in her relations with poor Mrs, 
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Conway—had resented so decidedly the hints that Miss Milburn had 
thrown out for Nelly’s guidance. 

On the fourth day ‘dear Herbert’ returned, and the intercourse 
between the two families was renewel. They met out-of-doors, and 
as they sauntered together upon the sands the young man attached 
himself to Nelly’s side, which gave her some annoyance, but at the 
same time afforded her an opportunity of thanking him for his 
present. ‘ Of course I value it very highly,’ she said, ‘ but for that 
very reason I feel that I ought not to rob you of it.’ 

‘Nay, said he gently, ‘it is a question of a little loss on the 
one side, and of a great gain on the other: even a_ political 
economist would decide in your favour. Iam very glad to have 
been able to give you the sketch. By the by, addel he, in a 
lighter tone, ‘I have seen Mrs. Wardlaw’s favourite, Mr. Pennicuick, 
in London.’ 

‘Indeed!’ answered Nelly quietly: but her heart was beating 
pzinfully while she spoke. She never doubted that by ‘ Mrs. 
Wardlaw’s favourite’ Mr. Milburn had meant Raymond; she had 
thought of him many times since he had turned so sadly from her 
and hurried away with drooping head over the sands, and wondered 
how matters were with him. 

‘I thought I ought to call, you know, continued Milburn, 
‘ especially as I had heard that he was ill; so I Ilcoked him up in 
the Albany. At first he seemed anything Lut glad to see me— 
looked as scared at me as if I had been a ghost—but presently he 
became almost cordial. I don’t think he likes anything that 
reminds him of his Chinese experiences, which irdzed is natural 
enough, and does him credit. He seems to me by no means so 
black as he is painted, though perhaps—if I may be allowed to say 
so—that might be partly owing to the very high terms in which 
he spoke of a certain Miss Conway.’ 

‘Mr. Pennicuick has been always very civil to me,’ observed 
Nelly, smiling ; her relief at finding that it was the elder Penni- 
cuick who was the subject of her companion’s talk, preventing her 
taking much notice of his compliment, though it was uttered with 
some significance. 

‘Oh, but he was much more than civil, Miss Conway. If he 
had been your own—that is, your guardian—he could not have said 
prettier things; our sentiments coincided so j erfectly that he asked 
me to dinner the next day.’ 

‘He must be coming out of his shell inleed,’ observed Nelly ; 
‘ we understood that he had become quite a recluse.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t know about that; but he is going into Parlia- 
ment, perhaps upon the “ Recluse” interest, for he didn’t seem to 
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have any particular views on Politics. Now, I should have thought 
a man of that kind would have been an out-and-out, no-com- 
promise, church-and-king old Tory.’ 

‘By which I suppose I may gather,’ answered Nelly’slily, ‘ that 
the politics of Mr. Herbert Milburn are common-sense, progressive, 
broad, and Liberal.’ 

‘Well, they are something like that, 1 believe,’ answered 
Milburn, laughing. ‘I forgot that your poor father’s views were 
True Blue, and you have no doubt inherited his opinions. How- 
ever, I am very amenable to what the electioneering people call 
“ influence,” and if you will undertake to show me the error of my 
ways, I don’t doubt you will make a convert.’ 

‘IT should not like to hold my opinions—whatever they are— 
quite so loosely as you seem to do, Mr. Milburn,’ answered Nelly 
gravely. 

* Oh, excuse me,’ answered the young man earnestly ; ‘I only 
meant that I had not given much attention to Politics, and took 
no decided line; and under tlese circumstances, you know, when 
a person for whom one has a great respect comes to talk to one, of 
course he—that is, that person—exercises a considerable effect. 
But in the case of Mr. Pennicuick, it did seem strange to me 
that he should seriously contemplate going into Parliament, with- 
out even caring on which side he sits.’ 

‘ Did he really say that ?’ inquired Nelly. 

‘ Well, yes, he did. Of course we should not take the words 
of a man of the world, such as Mr. Pennicuick, quite literally: 
but it made me laugh to hear him talk. ‘I want an object in 
life,” he said ; “‘ and though to sit for a borough is rather an expensive 
object, it is cheaper than some others, such as horse-racing, for 
example, and it also suits me better. As for Whig and Tory, the 
difference between them is merely that between Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee.” ’ 

‘I don’t think yon should have told me this, Mr. Milburn, if 
you wanted me to plume myself on the good opinion of me this 
gentleman was good enough to express.’ 

‘Well, perhaps not: but then you are not likely to “ plume 
yourself,” as you term it, upon any such thing. I should think 
you were a sort of person who would always do what was right 
without much regard f>r the opinion of the Mr. Pennicuicks. And, 
by the by, that reminds me that I saw Mr. Pennicuick’s son at his 
father’s table ; you are acquainted with him, of course ?’ 

‘ We know him very weti,’ answered Nelly quietly. for she was 
quite prepared this time for any allusion to Raymond. ‘He is # 
great favourite—a real one---of Mrs. Wardlaw’s,’ 
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‘Do I understand you to imply, and not of yours?’ inquired the 
other lightly. 

‘Certainly not. I have a great regard for him: we were 
brought up together almost like brother and sister.’ 

‘Indeed! I should never have guessed that, since he did not 
speak of you. ‘To be sure he had doubtless heard all about you 
that I could tell from his father. And besides he was very reticent; 
hardly spoke a word.’ 

‘He was well, I hope?’ said Nelly, conscious of her rising 
colour, and unable, as it seemed to her, to speak with the indiffer- 
ence she intended. 

‘Oh yes, he seemed well enough; but if it is not his nature 
to be silent, he must have been out of spirits. It struck me 
that the father and son did not hit it off together quite comfort- 
ably.’ 

‘ Raymond is not a man to quarrel with his father, said Nelly 
gravely. She resented her companion’s light way of talking of 
him and of that sorrow which she understood so well. ‘You 
talked just now of duty; he is the most dutiful man I know.’ 

*No doubt he is a good fellow,’ said Milburn hastily; ‘and 
indeed, since you say so, it must be so. I have not a word to say 
against him. I did not mean that he and his father quarrelled, 
only it seemed to me that there had been some recent misunder- 
standing between them—in fact what, in ignorance of his being 
such a good young man, I might have profanely called “ a rew,” and 
that the son had had to give in, but as it were under protest. It 
was perhaps about money matters, and in that case the old fellow 
was the one in fault, no doubt; for we all know he is a screw. 
That reminds me of something that I wished to tell you. Mr. 
Pennicuick, as I have said, was not a screw in connection with one 
matter, indeed as respects all that occurred at Dhulang. I dare 
say you wondered why I would not let you have that portfolio at 
the time when you were so good as to call on us, and that I insisted 
on sending it later to your room. The reason was, that it contained 
two sketches which, if you had come upon them unexpectedly, 
would have caused you pain.’ 

‘ That was very kind and thoughtful of you,’ said Nelly grate- 
fully. 

‘ Nay, it would have been very thoughtless had I not taken the 
precaution. The fact is that, while at Dhulang, though my visit 
was very short, I drew a sketch of the Mandarin’s house from which 
your poor father was committed to the prison. But I am afraid’ 
—for she had turned pale—‘I am doing the very thing I would 
have avoided—giving you the heartache.’ 
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‘No; it was just for the minute. I should like to see the 
sketch.’ 

‘ You shall not only see it, but possess it. It is not worth your 
thanks, for since it is my own handiwork, it is not—like the other 
—of any value.’ 

‘I shall value it nevertheless,’ answered Nelly simply, ‘upon 
that very account. I should think of the kindness of the donor, 
whenever I look at it.’ 

‘ Your words make me very happy,’ answered the young man 
earnestly. ‘The other sketch will speak for itself. It is——’ 

*O Herbert dear, do pray come and tell us about this starfish,’ 
broke in Miss Milburn; ‘it is quite different from the common 
ones, and Mrs. Wardlaw is dying to know about it.’ 

If Mrs. Wardlaw’s decease had depended solely upon her 
curiosity remaining unsatisfied upon any point of science whatever, 
whether ichthyological or otherwise, it is probable she would have 
lived for many hundreds of years; but as a pretext to cut short 
the conversation between the two young people, Miss Milburn’s 
speech fulfilled its intention. They had no further chance for 
private talk that day, and Milburn secretly congratulated himself 
that he had not wasted his time while the opportunity lasted. His 
sister’s suspicions, though she would have probably entertained 
them had Nelly been infinitely less attractive, were in her case 
well-founded ; ‘ dear Herbert’ was really smitten by * that Miss Con- 
way, and much more seriously than his self-constituted guardian 
and protectress imagined. He had left her with very great 
reluctance for his two days’ business in town, and as it happened 
she had been there the topic of Mr. Pennicuick’s talk. Of course 
Milburn did not need any corroboration of the view he had taken 
of her character, but somehow the eulogies he had heard from his 
host’s lips had increased his own admiration of their object. He 
had no respect for Ralph Pennicuick’s opinions, as we have seen ; 
but still, when he found so acute and experienced a man of the 
world speaking in such high terms, not only of a girl’s grace and 
beauty, but of her talents and good sense, it had not been without 
its effect upou him. He could not know that every word the other 
said had been spoken with a purpose, namely, to urge Milburn on 
to offer himself as her lover, and thereby, as he trusted, to ex- 
tinguish the dying embers of Raymond’s hopes at once and for 
ever. 

As to Nelly, she was quite unconscious of Mr. Milburn’s 
feelings towards her, notwithstanding his sister’s warnmys. Sh 
liked him exceedingly, but her liking was due to his relations with 
her father, and to the evident regard he had entertained for him, 
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quite as much as to his own attractions. If he had had those 
alone to recommend him, he would have found her—doubly 
oppressed as she was by her recent loss, and by her renunciation of 
Raymond—very difficult of approach and anything but demon- 
strative. Even as it was, his presence, though agreeable to her, 
rather increased her melancholy than otherwise, by perpetually 
reminding her of her father. 

The chief interest attaching to the young man in her eyes was 
that he had gone to Dhulang and been one of the three English- 
men who had seen their dead comrade laid in his grave. The 
promised sketches were brought to her that afternoon, while she 
happened to be alone, and she had carried them up to her own 
room without even mentioning their arrival to her hostess. 

Her curiosity respecting them was overpowered by a deeper 
and more solemn feeling, and she did not open the little packet 
till she retired for the night. The evening had been very still, and 
nothing was then heard but the gentle kiss of the wave, or its sigh 
as it withdrew from the yielding sand; the sky was black and 
starless, and the quiet and the darkness renewed that sense of 
solitariness from which she had of late been slowly emerging. 
She felt again how lonely her life was doomed to be, and her 
thoughts did not need the association which Mr. Milburn’s gift 
must needs possess to turn them to those who had departed and 
left her thus alone. Did her father see her now, she wondered, and 
was he conscious how great a void his death had made for her, and 
how she yearned to join him in the land of shades? She sat down 
with a certain sense of expectation, but also with one of weariness 
and woe that dulled its edge, and opened the packet. The first sketch 
depicted the house of Twang-hi, the Mandarin, taken from the 
garden where we saw poor Conway and his companion—the former 
so unconscious of coming trouble—on the morning after their visit 
to the Temple. It was a bright and cheerful scene, with the light 
of summer shining upon the velvet lawn and the gilded pinnacles 
of the Joss-house, with its flowing lines of roof and tiny balconies. 
It was difficult to imagine that those gay and glittering gates could 
have been the portals of death—and such a death! If Nelly 
imagined that this very contrast gave her greater pain, she found 
out her mistake when her eyes rested on the second sketch, which, as 
Milburn had said, spoke for itself. 1t had been apparently taken 
by moonlight, and represented an abrupt hill thickly covered with 
pine-trees. The whole scene was black and gloomy to an extreme 
degree, save the Lamp of Night in the heavens and one white spot 
on some level ground at the foot of the hill—which was a tomb- 
stone. 
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Nelly understood at once that she was looking on her father’s 
grave. 


Cuarter XXXVI. 


AN OBJECT IN LIFE. 


Wuetuer Ralph Pennicuick did or did not exaggerate his own 
cynicism respecting political life in his talk with Milburn, he was 
quite in earnest about going into Parliament. The ‘ object in 
life ’ of which he spoke had really become necessary to him, though 
hitherto he had made it his boast that he was able to get on with- 
out any such thing. He had been asked more than once how it 
was that he contrived to pass his aimless existence with such 
apparent ease and self-satisfaction, and his answer had always been 
* Because I understand myself.’ He had studied his own wants (or 
rather wishes), his tastes, his characteristics, just as a man of 
science studies the Fauna or the Flora of some particular clime, 
and had thus acquired a perfect knowledge of himself: if this 
was not the ‘know thyself’ of the philosopher, it was a good 
practical guide, and had at least made him certain of what he 
liked, which is a great step in the direction which he considered to 
be the right one. 

He flattered himself, because he was vicious without being 
actually depraved, that he had in his pleasures hit the golden mean: 
he did not trouble himself with study, but he read not only those 
French novels. more numerous than select, which form the chief 
literary pabulum of men of his stamp (as well as of many others 
who ought to know better), but also such books as dealt with the 
thoughtful questions of the time; if these did not do him the 
benefit their authors (if we are to believe their prefaces) intended, 
they kept him abreast, and—assisted by his natural cleverness— 
even ahead, of most minds with which he was brought into- contact. 
It was pleasant to him to hear it said that ‘ that fellow Pennicuick, 
idle as he was, knew as much as any of your reading men,’ and 
there was also some solid advantage to be got out of it. When 
one goes to Rome, for example, nine-tenths of the enjoyment of 
the visit is lost without a little scholarship, and to lose enjoyment. 
annoyed Pennicuick almost as much as to have lost a day pained 
the tender conscience of Titus. He was a good sportsman, with- 
out ever becoming the slave of horse, or dog, or gun, and, in a 
word, had taken just so much of interest in most things as made 
his time pass agreeably wherever he was. 

But now things had altered with him altogether; small matters 
could no longer win his mind from what he termed his ‘ morbid 
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thoughts,’ but what was in truth remorse and self-reproach. He 
felt for the first time the want not so much of an object in life as 
(very literally) a diversion, and he was not the man to long deny 
himself his desire. Circumstances indeed had made it absolutely 
necessary that he should obtain it quickly as a relief from worries 
of all sorts. Not only was there the central trouble, which he had 
fondly hoped Nelly’s acceptance or rejection of the proffered 
annuity would set at rest, haunting him day and night with grim 
persistence, but his relations with Raymond were most annoying. 
He could certainly not be said to be a devoted father; it had 
perhaps been part of his admirable scheme of life not to bestow 
his affections anywhere for fear he should be made to suffer through 
them; but he had doubtless some vulgar natural liking for his 
only son, and in his present nervous and depressed condition he 
keenly felt (though he would have scorned to acknowledge it) the 
need of human sympathy. It was therefore highly disagreeable 
to him that none was forthcoming. Raymond was dutiful still, 
solicitous for his comfort, and always at his beck and call, but his 
manner plainly showed that he had been hardly used and could 
not forget it. Directly he had become acquainted with the fact 
that he had an independence of his own, he had, as we have seen, 
gone at once to Nelly, and asked her to become his wife; but in 
accordance with his promise to Mr. Tatham he had said nothing 
of his having acquired this knowledge to his father, nor of course of 
the action that he had taken on becoming possessed of it. The 
melancholy that had seized him since his rejection by Nellie was 
therefore set down by Ralph Pennicuick as caused by his own 
opposition to the match, which indeed in the main it was; and his 
fear was that, when his son should come into his mother’s money, 
he would do the very thing which in fact he had done, only with 
the opposite result ; that is to say, that Nelly, trusting to his own 
eventual forgiveness, or perhaps rendered careless of it by her 
passion, might accept his son’s love and marry him out of hand. 
He had therefore used every argument to Herbert Milburn to 
induce him to prevent this catastrophe by marrying the girl him- 
self, As time went on, and Raymond in due course came into his 
slender inheritance, it was no small relief to his father that he did 
not take the course thus apprehended ; and to reward him for it— 
though he was careful not to say so—he informed him that for the 
future his allowance would be continued to him notwithstanding 
that he had now an equal income of his own. ‘You may have 
wondered, my lad, why I have never told you of the existence of 
the little independence that has become your own; the reason was, 
not that I desired to keep you in leading-strings, but that I wished 
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you to practise economy and self-restraint, since an exaggerated 
view of what would probably be yours some day—and certainly 
will be if you continue to please me—might lead you into habits 
of extravagance. But now that you have shown you are a sensible 
fellow, and know the value of money, I have great pleasure in 
making you easy in your circumstances: you will henceforward 
have six hundred a year to spend instead of three hundred.’ 

‘Thank you, sir, said Raymond (never did the expression of 
gratitude have less of cordiality init). ‘I think, however, it is but 
right that you should know all, before bestowing your generosity 
upon what you may consider an unworthy object.’ 

* Know all?’ exclaimed the other, once more alarmed lest his 
son should have set him at nought by a secret marriage ; ‘ you have 
done nothing, I hope, that you are ashamed of.’ 

‘No, sir: though I would have done something, if I could, of 
which you would not have approved.’ 

Raymond had never felt so galled, antagonistic, and (albeit he 
had nothing now to fear) so defiant. His father’s words had 
sounded very bitter to him. The reason he had given for his 
silence about his mother’s money was, he felt, a false one; he had 
been kept in ignorance of it for the very cause which the other 
had disclaimed, namely, that he might be kept in leading-strings. 
The allusion to his father’s fortune was also false ; instead of taking 
an exaggerated view of it, Ralph Pennicuick must have known that 
his son had believed it to be much less than it really was. The 
threat implied in the phrase ‘if you continue to please me’ was 
offensive to the young man; and, above all, the sense that his 
father’s objection to his marriage had proved an insurmountable 
bar to Nelly’s acceptance of him, made him very grave and 
grim. 

Ralph Pennicuick’s mind leaped at once to the truth, so far as 
the girl was concerned. 

‘If nothing has been done amiss, Raymond,’ said he quietly, 
‘you may trust to my forgiveness of the intention, since I conclude 
that it no longer exists.’ 

‘But it does exist, sir, and it always will exist,’ answered the 
young man quickly. ‘ The first use I made of the discovery of my 
independence was to ask Miss Conway to become my wife.’ 

‘I had an idea that when we last talked upon this subject, 
Raymond, that course of action was barred.’ 

‘No, sir: it was agreed that I should not damage the young 
lady’s prospects, as regarded your proffered aid, by urging my suit: 
but since she refused your bounty, she could be no longer harmed 
by acting counter to your wishes. I proposed therefore to marry 
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her, and would have done so; I would marry her to-morrow if she 
would have me.’ 

‘You are very frank, I must say. Well, the young lady, it 
seems, rejected you.’ 

‘ Miss Conway, I am sorry to say, refused to be my wife, upon 
the ground that it would cause a breach between yourself and me, 
and prejudice my future prospects.’ 

‘She took a very correct view of what would have happened, 
my good lad,’ said Ralph Pennicuick coolly, ‘and exhibited an 
amount of common sense that is rare indeed in women.’ 

‘I beg, sir, that you will not make light of what is the gravest 
calamity of my life, said Raymond warmly. ‘I cannot—nay, I 
will not—bear it.’ 

‘Oh, I see,’ observed the other in his most cynicaltones. ‘ You 
are seeking a quarrel. You wish me to say, “ Go to the devil,” 
and then you would go to this excellent and high-principled young 
woman and say, “ My wicked father has cast me off: the breach 
between us is made; my future prospects are ruined, and therefore 
we might just as well be man and wife.” The plan does infinite 
credit to your sagacity, but Iam not quite certain that, with respect 
to morals and filial feeling, it is quite so worthy of praise.’ 

*So help me Heaven, sir, such an idea never entered into my 
mind!’ exclaimed Raymond. ‘I should have thought it shameful 
to entertain it. My motive was merely to avoid partaking of your 
bounty under false pretences. I disobeyed you in my heart, and I 
do so still, and I think it right that you should know it.’ 

‘Well, well, we cannot always control our wishes, my lad,’ 
returned the other quietly, ‘even when they are in opposition to 
our best interests and to those who have the right to choose for ur. 
I freely forgive your deviation from the path of filial duty, and I 
hope—’ he hesitated ; it would have seemed impossible to Ralph 
Pennicuick, a few months ago, that he should have made such an 
appeal to any man, much less to his own son, but he did make 
it—‘I hope you will forgive me for being what now doubtless 
seems to you an obstacle to your happiness, but in reality —— 

‘I forgive you, sir, so far as it is possible, put in Raymond 
hastily ; ‘I will try to think you are acting for the best ; but pray 
let us drop the subject.’ 

The fruits of victory of course remained with the elder Penni- 
cuick, but he by no means felt master of the field. His son, it 
was plain, was no longer in his power, since a threat of disinherit- 
ance would be welcome to him ; and indeed he owed his obedience, 
not, it seemed, to filial respect, but to the view which Nelly had 
happened to take upon the matter, It may be thought, perhaps, 
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that another bitter reflection would have occurred to him, namely, 
that, should he die, the young people would speedily console them- 
selves for his departure; but the fact was that, notwithstanding 
he knew that his health was failing, and that rapidly, he shut 
Death out from view—for a particular reason. It was not terrible 
to him upon theological grounds; for before we fear God, we must 
at least believe in His existence; but he shrank from the contem- 
plation of it, because it was just possible that, on the other side 
of the grave, he might be brought face to face with Arthur Conway. 
It may be asked, if this was the case, why did he not make haste 
to reconcile himself with him as far as possible, by reparation and 
atonement ? The same question may be put concerning most men. 
Their time is short: eternity is long. They must surely be mad 
to procrastinate. And yet, as a general rule, they do not hurry 
themselves to make amends. ‘There are so many things to be 
considered.’ 

It was necessary for Ralph Pennicuick to live most resolutely 
in the Present, forgetting the Past and ignoring the Future, and, 
since he was always careful not to live for others, to get some thing 
to live for. And this thing had resolved itself into a seat in 
Parliament. It is not rare in England for a man in middle life, who 
has all things comfortable about him, and no inward call whatever 
towards politics, to entertain this ambition ; to spend money with- 
out stint for the privilege of sitting in the great chamber of the 
nation until the small hours, to hear speeches made that have no 
sort of interest for him: but in Ralph Pennicuick’s case his avowed 
intention to take this course did arouse no little surprise. For in 
the days when it was said of him that he could do anything he 
liked, and when it had not as yet been discovered that he liked to 
do nothing, a political career had been prophesied for him; nay, 
had been even offered to him, and declined. And now that he was 
getting on in years, it seemed strange enough that he should thus 
reconsider that matter. He had an answer, we may be sure, for all 
who expressed their surprise at it: for he was bright and keen as 
ever, out-of-doors ; as much respected (when present) in the club 
smoking-room ; and as much a leading figure in certain social 
circles of consideration, as of yore. He was not always cowering 
over his autumn fire in his rooms at the Albany, alone save for the 
spectres of the Dead, and the company of a certain familiar spirit, 
who was growing every day more familiar than welcome to him. 

He went about his electioneering, too, in a practical common- 
sense way; not in asking vague questions here and there, or 
‘putting himself into communication’ with those political com- 
mittees about which we hear so much, and of the work of which 
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we see so little, for a very sufficient reason—namely, that they do 
none. On the contrary, he applied in person for the thing he 
wanted to Mr. Gustavus Pierrepoint. 

Mr. Pierrepoint was not a ‘creature’ of any party, nor even 
a wire-puller, except so far as his own private machinery was 
concerned, in connection with the body politic; but he had turned 
his attention to electioneering just as other men turn theirs to 
science or philosophy; only the result of his studies was that he 
knew much more about the matter in question, for certain, than 
they did; and moreover he made his living by it. He took a very 
material, almost a mechanical, view of his calling. In his snug 
apartment in Gray’s Inn he had a map of England laid out— 
though it was always kept rolled up—upon quite a peculiar 
system. It was divided into electoral districts coloured like a 
geological chart, only the strata signified political opinions: they 
were denoted by the most various shades of blue and yellow, from 
indigo to orange, while here and there (in a good many places) 
were very cheerful spots of scarlet, which meant, I am sorry to say, 
* these seats generally go to the highest bidder.’ 

There was a certain borough in the Midland Counties, called 
Slowcomb, which wore a very roseate hue indeed on this tell-tale 
map, and it was about Slowcomb that Mr. Ralph Pennicuick 
ealled one morning in Gray’s Inn—after a little previous 
correspondence—to have some professional talk with Mr. Pierre- 
point. The subject divided itself, like a sermon, into several 
heads, only (which is not the case with sermons, which generally 
keep their ‘ gallop for the avenue’) the most important was the 
first brought under notice. This was of course ‘ the figure.’ 

Mr. Pierrepoint was of opinion that the privilege of representing 
Slowcomb—for which there were two members—could be acquired 
for between two and three thousand pounds; he would venture to 
say three at the outside. 

‘It is a large sum to throw away upon a caprice,’ observed Mr. 
Pennicuick (as though he had been in the habit of investing his 
money in works of public utility for the benefit of the nation), ‘ and 
I conclude that my return will at least be realised if Ido so. If 
success could be guaranteed, I don’t think I should grudge even 
the three thousand.’ 

Mr. Pierrepoint gave a deprecatory smile. 

‘Well, of course, a guarantee is out of the question; but I 
will pledge my professional reputation that—if you will be guided 
by my advice—in five weeks hence you will be one of the members 
for Slowcomb, though this is the last time I shall be able to say as 
much.” — 
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‘You think that at the next general election we shall have the 
Ballot ?’ 

‘There is no doubt of it ; and though, in my opinion, it will not 
very much alter matters, nothing can then be predicated for 
certain. At present the thing lies in a nutshell. Sir James 
Tremaine and Warren only just scraped in last time by forty votes, 
and the Liberals had a very shaky candidate. In your case no 
one will have a word to say.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know that there is much against me,’ said 
Pennicuick. 

‘On the contrary, everything is in your favour ; now, Tremaine 
and Warren, though united in face of the common danger—that 
is, yourself—will not pull very well together. The borough has 
been in Sir James's family for four generations. He represents the 
principle of feudality. Warren, on the other hand, is a novus 
homo, and only a Conservative on that account; it being the 
quickest method to gain admission among the Upper Ten. Warren’s 
men—he has the ironworks, you know, where the mechanics are 
Radicals to a man—only vote for him from esprit de corps.’ 

‘And because, being mechanics,’ observed Mr. Pennicuick 
drily, ‘ they appreciate the principle of the lever.’ 

‘Not at all. You are quite mistaken, my dear sir. If they 
did not like their chieftain—who has a pleasant fluent way with 
him enough, and is a good paymaster —they would throw him over. 
They would much rather vote with him on your side against 
Tremaine, but they will stand by their man.’ 

‘Then he will be as safe as Tremaine himself ?’ 

‘More so; it is Sir James who will have to go.’ 

‘Impossible! why, he owns half the place.’ 

‘Just so. This is how it is. Sir James is a thorough party 
man. His people will have orders to split their votes: he will 
promise, moreover, that there shall be no plumping. I shall take 
care that early on the polling day you will be ahead of them both. 
Then Warren (for I know him) will get frightened, and will 
privately let his men know that they are to plumpforhim. They 
will certainly do so since they hate Sir James, and that great 
feudal chief will be left out in the cold.’ 

‘But that will be very discreditable in Warren ?’ 

Mr. Pierrepoint shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ Everybody is not a gentleman, like yourself, Mr. Pennicuick. 
You of course would scora to break a promise—even though it 
were only implied. It would make no matter to you whether it 
was expressed in writing, witnessed, signed and sealed, or merely 
an understanding between friends: it would have the same force.’ 
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‘I suppose so; yes, said Pennicuick. He endeavoured to 
speak with indifference, but he felt his cheeks burn. 

© Well, of course; but this Warren will act like a cur.’ 

A cur! That was the term this parliamentary ayent—no 
very particular person, and one used to deal with very ‘shaky’ 
characters—applied to one who broke his promises even about 
election matters and to a mere political acquaintance. What would 
he call a man (wondered Pennicuick) who had pledged his word to 
a dying man—a man, too, who had died for him, and who was his 
dearest friend—and deliberately ignored it ! 

‘Well, Mr. Pierrepoint, I shall go in for Slowcomb.’ 

‘Very good.’ Mr. Pierrepoint opened a ledger, and with some 
demonstrativeness put his pen through a couple of names. ‘ You 
will have a fair field, and I believe a good deal of favour.’ 

‘IT am not the first applicant for the place, it seems.?’ 

‘No, the third. The other two were shilly-shallying. They 
will both complain that I have come to terms with you, but 
secretly will both be glad. Bunkum of that sort is very common. 
The writs for the boroughs will be out at the end of the month, so 
we have not too much time before us. You would like to be 
spared as much trouble as possible, I conclude ?’ 

‘Not at all. I should like to go down at once, and begin my 
canvass.’ 

‘Very good. If you will call to-morrow at this hour, I will 
furnish you with all prelimirary information.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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